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Some Remarks on Chain apail. 


By FREDERICK HODGETTS. 


ia rs, HE prevalent ideas in the mind 
Kam of the well-trained antiquary or 
archeologist regarding the history 
of Chain Armour are very fre- 
quently based on the assertions of the late 
Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, of Goodrich Court, 
whose exhaustive work, 4 Critical Inquiry 
into Antient Arms and Armour, has de- 
lighted the boyhood, instructed the youth, 
and disquieted the mature age of two gene- 
rations. For recondite research and apt 
employment of ancient MSS., Meyrick stands 
unrivalled ; for accuracy during the period 
when plate armour was worn he is justly 
distinguished. But there are periods into 
which his research did not carry him, although 
he was inclined to lay down the law respecting 
them very dictatorially, and on closer exam- 
ination the grounds of his theories seem based 
too often upon hypothesis. 

The vague expression the “ East” as the 
cradle of the human race has been employed 
to indicate the birthplace of “‘ Arms and Art 
and Song,” consequently of Armour. The 
labours of the philologist have shown that the 
origin of ourlanguage, customs, and mythology 
is to be sought in India, and in India beyond 
the historic period chain armour is said to 
have existed. Zhere, however, no hint is 
furnished of “rings placed contiguously ;”’ 
and “rings set edgeways” upon some sus- 
taining fabric below. There are traces of 
rings just hooked together without being 
riveted, but none whatever of their being 
attached by thread or wire to an under 
lining. 

Chain mail was peculiarly Indian and 
Scandinavian in its characteristics—singularly 
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‘* Indo-Germanic,” as our brethren of Ger- 
many term it. It was not used by the 
Romans, who were as much struck with this 
singular defence as with the horrible sight of 
the gigantic Berserkers throwing away arms 
and rmour (save the bear-head for helmet), 
rushing naked on the well-armed legions 
of Rome, seizing the shields of her soldiers 
in their teeth, and tearing them limb from 
limb with their naked hands! 

In India nasal helmets, too, are found at 
the present day, differing but slightly from 
those of our Scandinavian forefathers. These 
two circumstances point very directly to the 
probability of chain armour having been 
brought from India by Scandinavian tribes, 
a considerable period before the Christian 
era; so that the theory of the gradual 
development of mail from flat rings is an 
unnecessary assumption. A band of emi- 
grants coming from their native land would 
certainly carry the arts which they had ac- 
quired in that land with them to their new 
home. It is, in fact, difficult to conceive 
their leaving them behind! 

But the friend of our youth tells us that 
the Normans wore “suits of cloth or elk 
skin, upon which rings were sewn contigu- 
ously,” not over-lying each other, but sewn 
side by side on the under fabric. He tells 
us that the Normans brought this mode of 
defence with them from Scandinavia, and the 
Saxons copied them! He forgets that the 
Anglo-Saxons were quite as Scandinavian as 
the Normans, and wore armour of rings when 
they effected the conquest of Britain in the 
fifth century, and presented to the half- 
Romanized Celt the same appearance as 
their ancestors had, five centuries before, 
presented to the Romans themselves. 

Meyrick founds his assertion on the pic- 
tures of men in armour given in the Bayeux 
Tapestry. If we were to adopt the same modus 
operanat in deducing the forms, relative size, 
and peculiar construction of the houses of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries from the 
same source, we should come to the con- 
clusion that they were of a form utterly 
unknown in architecture, of a size just suf- 
ficient to admit of one or two individuals 
standing upright, without touching the roof, 
or if looking from a castle, such individuals 
would just fit into a tower up to the waist, 
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notwithstanding that the indications of win- 
dows in that very tower might have led 
us to expect its capability of containing full- 
grown men on two or three floors. A great 
peculiarity of the Norman and Saxon houses, 
if the tapestry be a faithful and credible wit- 
ness, is their faculty of exhibiting the external 
walls and the internal arrangements at one 
and the same time; the real fact being that 
the art of perspective drawing had not been 
acquired by the fair embroidresses who exe- 
cuted that delicious monument of antiquity. 
They were too conscientious to omit any part 
of what could be represented, merely because 
the circumstance of the moment put it out 
of sight! Hence a house must be drawn 
showing its inner rooms and its outer walls ; 
for it possessed both! By the same process 
of argument, chain mail ought, in justice, to 
be represented by a series of who/e rings, for 
was it not made of such? Why hide the 
truth? Let the rings be seen, and if the 
spectator fail to see that they are the rings of 
chain mail, why, the fault must lie with him! 
Such may have been the reasoning in that 
old time before perspective taught men to 


hide parts of an object drawn for the sake of 


effect. Meyrick takes the hint too literally, 
and invents a theory of sewing on rings 
which would be perfectly useless in practice. 
The only passage which refers to sewing, in 
connection with armour, is in Beowulf, where 
the Byrnie is described, in lines 315 and 316, 
as “searo-net seowed smithes orthancum” (A 
war-net sewn by the smith’s devices) ; where 
the allusion to a net is carried out by the 
figure of such a net as a smith could sew. 
In a passage some lines before, the same 
garment is described (lines 648, 649, and 650) 
thus :—“ Gith-byrne scan, heard hand locen 
hring iren scir” (The war mail shone, hard 
locked together by hand, the iron rings 
bright). Showing that the rings were locked 
together by hand. This is periphrastically 
called, in the true spirit of Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
“sewing by the smith.” Which is as much 
as to say, ‘It was a net, but not woven by 
a woman, not sewn by a tailor ; that garment 
was sewn by the smith with a hammer, not a 
needle.” Such is the meaning of the hint 
when fully expanded. Again, in line 458, we 
find the expression, “syrcan hrysedon gid 
gewedo” (The shirts of mail clanked, the 


warlike weeds). Now rings sewn flat on 
cloth or elk skin cou/d not clank,—chain mail 
does. Let any man hold a chain mail hau- 
berk in his hand and shake it; he will then 
understand the onomatopceia of the word 
Arysian (to shake or clatter). Again, in the 
march of the warriors, the “‘hring-iren scir 
song in searwun”’ (The ringed iron bright 
sang in their mail). Beowulf describes his 
armour in lines gto to 914, thus :—“ beadu 
scrida betst, pat mine bredst wered, hregla 
sélest ; poet is Hredlan léf, Welandes geworc” 
(Of war-shrouds—garments—the best, that my 
breast guardeth, the brightest of garments ; 
it is Hredla’s legacy, Weland’s work). 
Weland or Volundr is the Vulcan of the 
Scandinavian mythological system, so that 
the shroud or garment that guards the breast 
of the hero is smith’s work. He again 
alludes to it in lines 1105 to 1110, in the 
following words:—“ Per me wid lidum lic- 
syrce min, heard hond locen, helpe gefremede 
beado hregl broden on brebstum leg golde 
gegyrwed” (There against my foes my body- 
sark (shirt of mail) hard hand locked (riveted) 
afforded help, my woven war garment on my 
breast lay with gold adorned). This quite 
shows that the shirt was made of woven, 
twisted, or braided rings, riveted together 
into a fabric, and adorned with gold. He is 
describing his fight, under water, with the 
monsters and sharp-toothed fish, whose 
attacks on chain mail were without result, but 
whose teeth would soon have torn off rings 
sewn flat on cloth or leather, especially when 
the attachments were weakened by soaking 
in water. The coat of mail is often described 
as “isern byrne” (iron hauberk), not ring- 
covered shirt, as the conscientious scald 
would have called it, had it been made as 
Meyrick suggests. In another passage of 
Beowulf it is called “ here-byrne, hondum 
gebroden” (The war-byrnie, twisted or 
wreathed with hands); an expression which 
reminds Thorpe, in his edition of Beowulf 
(Parker, Oxford, 1855) of Gray’s “Helm 
nor hawberk’s ¢wisted mail.” In line 3014 it 
is called “Jlocne leodo-syrcan” (The locked 
limb mail). In 3100 “dveast-net broden” 
(Breast-net braided, twisted). It is also 
called the “ iron byrnie” (line 5965). There 


is absolutely nothing said to justify the infer- 
ence that any other material than iron was 
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used, or that the rings were ever sewn on 
cloth or used in any other way than linked 
together and riveted, which is shown to have 
been the case by the use of “heord hond 
locan,” which can only mean to rivet, and 
“ brodian,” which means to link together. 

It is a well-known fact, that customs in 
India are less liable to change than else- 
where, and that fashions in arms, armour, 
dress, and habits last for many centuries. 
In those parts where chain-mail is worn, that 
suit which had been worn by Runjeet Singh 
might without any great anachronism be 
worn as a theatrical representation of cir- 
cumstances taking place two thousand years 
before his time. The little rings of which 
the armour is composed are riveted, just as 
they were in England in the time of Edward 
the First, and, as chain-armour came from 
India originally, there is no reason for 
supposing that its manufacture was different 
some time before our era. 

Sir Samuel Meyrick most distinctly and 
emphatically lays down the law on the 
subject of rings sewn contiguously side by 
side on cloth or elk-skin, as being the first 
step in ring armour. The second stage he 
affirms to be that of rings “set edgewise,” 
and this he declares to have been an expe- 
dient to prevent the shaving off of the rings 
from the cloth when sewn on in the way first 
indicated. He assumes that a piece of cloth 
was taken, on which a ring was sewn, so that 
only one small portion was fixed to the under 
fabric by the threads, the rest being allowed 
to play free like a street door-knocker. The 
place of attachment was then covered over 
by a second ring, which in its turn was sewn 
to the cloth, and itself protected by a third, 
and so on, until the whole cloth was covered, 
each overlapping ring protecting the threads 
attaching another to the cloth. 

So important a branch of manufacture 
could hardly have escaped mention in some 
way or other, had it ever existed; but no 
allusion whatever is made to such a device 
by any of the authorities to whom we should 
naturally turn for information on such a 
point. On the contrary, when it has been 
necessary for knights to hide their ring 
armour, they always covered it with some 
other garment; had it not been the same 
thing on each side, they could simply have 


turned it, of which no mention is ever made. 
On the contrary, the inside of a shirt of mail 
shown in the Bayeux Tapestry exhibits the 
rings as well as the outer surface does, from 
what is in many parts of India in 1883. 

That the Scandinavians and Anglo-Saxons 
wore chain mail is evident, from the Scaldic 
lays coming down to us. The fanzar of the 
Scandinavian Scalds and later Germans is 
rendered by dyrnie in Anglo-Saxon, which 
again is the Russian dvonya, i.e., chain mail. 
The Normans as true Scandinavians wore the 
panzar of Scandinavia; but by them a new 
German expression was applied, describing 
its ancient function, and Aawberk was the 
name by which it went with the Normans, 
This word, from the German hads, the neck, 
and dergen, to protect, denotes “that which 
protects the neck.” As the rings rubbed and 
frayed away the garment immediately below 
them, a very stout kind of shirt, or jack, of 
leather or of quilted stuff was worn beneath. 
An impartial reader, not carried away by the 
enthusiasm which the ‘*momentum” in 
Meyrick generally excites, will be struck by 
this contradiction ; for, if the rings had ever 
been sewn flat on cloth or elk-skin, they 
would have had no chance of rubbing or 
fraying the under garment. 

The covering of the body fitting close to 
it and permitting of free action of the limbs, 
worn by the Germans under the ring-panzar, 
was called wambais, wambis, or wambets, from 
wambe, wampe, or wamba, the lower part of 
the body ; Anglo-Saxon, womba. The French 
in pronouncing the w of ‘the old Teutons, 
which resembled a strongly aspirated English 
w, invariably used the vowel u preceded by g ; 
hence guerre for wehren (war), Guilliome 
for Wilhelm, etc. Therefore the wambais 
would become gambaise, by which name, 
and the similar expression gambeson, this 
garment was known until the end of the 
fourteenth century. 

Another stage in the history of the art of 
representation, whether pictorial or sculp- 
tured, shows us a series of small curves, like 
those just described, with a line of other 
curves below them turned in the opposite 
direction, the two curves together presenting 
a rough figure of the letter S. Again are we 
told that, in the gradual advance towards 
chain-mail, the third step was to sew rings on 
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the lower lining in one row, in which they 
lay to the right, and in a second, in which 
they turned to the left; but the ardent 
desire of finding new fashions in the armour 
itself, carries our irresistible author out of the 
bounds of history into the realms of the 
imagination. 

It is quite evident that these two latter 
forms of representation are merely due to the 
artist's conception of one and the same 
object, and that this object was as much 
chain mail as the armour of Edward the 
Second’s time. Any person who has had 
opportunities of comparing armour of dif- 
ferent workmanship, will admit that some 
specimens, seen from a little distance, pro- 
duce the appearance of having been made of 
“rings set edgewise ;” others of innumerable 
layers of the letter S; others again appear 
composed of rows of little chain cables. 
Occasionally the appearance of a net is 
produced. Some representations show longi- 
tudinal lines or stripes coming from the 
shoulder to the hand, the thigh to the foot, 
and it is a matter of some wonder how this 
style of drawing escaped the designation of 
“‘ Rings sewn on longitudinally”! Possibly 
the indication of catenary connection be- 
tween the rows of rings was too strong even 
for our hypothesis-loving authority. The 
difference lies only in the treatment by the 
artist. An embroiderer, a painter, and a sculp- 
tor would each seize the mode of representing 
the same object best adapted to the exigen- 
cies of his particular form of art. But this 
difference in the various specimens familiar 
to all military antiquaries, found in India, 
Russia, Germany, Scandinavia, and England, 
is due also, in some degree, to the workman- 
ship of the smith. Sometimes, where four 
rings are connected by a central fifth, the 
effect produced is very similar to what might 
have arisen from setting rings on cloth in 
the contiguous form. Some smiths evidently 
worked the rings into long chains, which 
were then united by connecting rings between 
the two rows ; this would give us either the 
“cable” armour, the rings set “ edgewise,” 
or the S form; while the arrangement in 
stripes would have justified the artists who 
so largely indulge.in that form of representa- 
tion. 

There can be less danger in forming the 


hypothesis that smiths indulged their fancy 
in the arrangement of the rings in their 
chain, than in assuming the existence of 
different eras in ring armour before chain 
mail was invented, because we can see such 
varied patterns in many parts of Europe, and 
in India ; while there is absolutely no record 
of the sewing on of little rings to a cloth or 
leathern garment. 

Sir Samuel goes a little further, and, having 
created a kind of armour, finds a telling 
name for it in the expression Ring Mail, used 
by him in contradistinction to Chain Mail. 
Unfortunately for the great authority (which 
in many cases he undoubtedly is), the term 
Hring Mel, which he translates Ring Mail, 
did not refer to armour at all, being the 
name for the battle sword of the Anglo- 
Saxons in contradistinction to the small curved 
Scax. Some scholars are of opinion that 
the name was applied to the sword when 
adorned with a gold ring let into the pommel, 
others suggest that the weapon owes its name 
to its power of cutting through rings, like 
the modern German “ Zisen-hauer” (iron 
hewer). And this seems very probable, 
although both suggestions are only theories. 
Whatever the value of “ Hring” in the name 
may be, “ Me/” is clearly the sword, and not 
the armour. The truth of this assertion may 
be seen in Beowulf, passim. 

Still more mysterious is the appearance 
and theory of what Meyrick calls mascled 
armour. He gives this name to the armour 
depicted on figures in the Bayeux Tapestry, 
in certain MSS., and on seals. One of his 
most telling pictures in the first volume of 
his sumptuous work is that of David of Scot- 
land in mascled armour. 

This term “mascled armour”—only met 
with in the work referred to—is so-called by 
our author “on account of the resemblance 
to a met.” He suggests that the lines inter- 
secting each other, and forming lozenge- 
shaped intervals, are so crossed to indicate 
little lozenge-shaped plates sewn together 
(Meyrick is fond of sewing), much as in 
Indian armour little oblong plates are some- 
times introduced into the chain. Again have 
we mere gratuitous assumption for which no 
record offers the slightest ground. But when 
we remember that the Saxons called their 
armour the war net, and they make a picture 
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which an English antiquary, 800 years later, 
calls by a fancy name because of its resem- 
blance to the meshes of a net, we are compelled 
to doubt whether the ingenious theory of 
mascled armour has only been thrown away 
upon what was merely a more accurate pic- 
ture than usual of the appearance at a dis- 
tance of the meshes of the “war net.” We 
believe that the phenomena of “rings sewn 
contiguously,” “rings set edgewise,” and 
“‘mascled armour,” are only different modes 
of representing chain mail, and are illustrative 
of the history of the Art of Delineation rather 
than of the manufacture of armour. 

A far more probable hypothesis than that 
“‘mascled armour” was composed of little 
lozenge-shaped plates sewn on a sustaining 
under fabric, is that the whole defence so 
portrayed was in reality the jazerant jacket of 
later times, z.¢., a double garment with pieces 
of iron inserted between the outer stuff and 
inner lining; for if a jazerant jacket of the 
sixteenth century be regarded from a little 
distance, it reminds the beholder very strongly 
of mascled armour. But there is no actual 
allusion to any such manufacture in chronicle, 
saga, or lay, to justify the assertion that such 
armour was really worn at the time of the 
Norman invasion, while there is proof posi- 
tive all round that chain-mail and quilted 
armour were both much used. The deduction 
is that unless something evidently differing 
from these is intended, the pictures and other 
representations of armour may be taken to 
mean one of these two modes of defence. 

Allusion has been made to the wambaise 
or gambeson, the garment worn under the 
mail to prevent its rubbing or chafing the 
under-clothing of the knight. Very often, 
when well quilted, it could be worn without 
the covering of mail, and that this was 
customary is proved both from literary and 
pictorial remains. We meet with a defence, 
clearly not chain mail, though decidedly 
armour, the drawings and sculptured figures 
showing parallel marks, sometimes quite 
straight, as though representing little oblong 
plates, at other times curved like rings set 
edgewise, with bands between each row. 
These are without doubt nothing more or 
less than devices to indicate the quilted 
gambeson. Weare told that such garments 
were stuffed full of old linen, tow, or shreds 


of leather, and the bands would represent the 
lines of stitches often produced in regular 
quilted work at the present, where a cord is 
let in to give strength to the fabric or regu- 
larity to the design. In all probability the 
armour described as formed of “leather and 
hemp” was that corded or banded armour 
which plays so prominent a part both in 
sculpture and in drawing. 
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JHE main building of Peterborough 
Cathedral was finished and the 
church solemnly dedicated to St. 
Peter about the year 1143, when 
Martin de Vecti was Abbot, who held the 
Abbatical chair from 1133 to 1155. He was 
succeeded in office by William de Watervile, 
who “ ordered and disposed the quire of the 
church,” but, for want of loyalty to the king, 
was deposed in 1175. After this the king, 
Henry II., held the Abbacy in his own 
hands for two years ; and in 1177 appointed 
Benedict, then Prior of Canterbury, Abbot ; 
who appears to have enjoyed the benefice till 
his death, in 1194. Old histories state that 
“ Abbot Benedict was not satisfied with the 
church, and that he made very considerable 
alterations in it.” The foundations of the 
main central tower were four large columns, 
carrying four semicircular heavy Norman 
arches. These arches displeased Abbot 
Benedict, and he determined to do away 
with them. His views were carried out as 
regards two of the arches; the west arch, 
that leading into the nave, and the east 
arch, that leading into the quire, were raised 
and converted from semicircular into 
pointed arches. This was certainly in one 
sense a very great improvement, and showed 
the grand proportions of the church in a way 
which was impossible with the former lower 
arches ; but as a building operation it was 
certainly hazardous. It is said that Abbot 
Benedict intended to deal with the two other 
arches under the central tower, those leading 
into the north and south transepts, in the same 
manner ; but was restrained by the fear that 
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the necessary cutting away of the walls 
would endanger the stability of the whole 
structure. It is presumed that this alteration 
laid the foundation of that settlement which 
now renders the removal of the upper part 
of the central tower necessary. 

There is a circumstance mentioned by 
Gunton in his history of this church, 1686, 
which seems to have a special interest at the 
present time, when the causes which have 
- Jed to the subsidence of two of the support- 
ing pillars of the central tower are under 
discussion. After speaking of the chapel of 
St. James in “‘ the North cross isle,” he says:— 

At the south end of this north isle, near the quire, 
is a vault descending into the ground by stairs of 
stone, and at the bottom a low arched passage going 
under the church, wherein any might go some five or 
six yards, and there find the way stopped with the 
fall of the earth over head; but how far this vault 
went, or to what end it was first made, I could never 
learn. Haply it might lead to some penitential pur- 
gatorian place ; or like Mortimer’s hole at Nottingham, 
be a subterraneous passage to some other buildings 
which are now perished. 

From the description it would seem that 
this underground passage must have gone 
very near the foundation of the pillars 
which support the great central tower, and 
that it was filling up with earth falling from 
above. Vaults which have an opening to 
the outer air are often gradually filled up 
with earth or sand washed in by rain, etc. ; 
but vaults wholly under a building, when 
thus gradually filled up, are so from other 
and, so to speak, internal causes, There 
is, of course, nothing to show whether this 
underground way was made before, at the 
time of, or subsequently to the building of 
the four central pillars; but its ‘filling up 
with earth displaced or pressed in from some 
other place is a good deal like the effect of 
“‘ filling up” which occurs in coal mines, and 
is there technically called creep. It may be 
taken for granted that the statement of Symon 
Gunton is substantially correct, for he was a 
native of Peterborough, and Prebendary of 
the Cathedral from 1646 to 1676; and 
doubtless had been into the passage himself. 
Whether it went near the foundation of the 
great tower columns is a question for investi- 
gation. It is deeply to be regretted that 
nearly all the old records of the church were 
destroyed in 1643 by the very zealous 


“roughs ” of the parliamentary troops ; but 
even had this not been the case, it is not 
probable that they would have thrown any 
light on the nature and purpose of this 
subterraneous passage. 

EDWARD SOLLY. 





Roman Coinage. 
By HERBERT A, GRUEBER. 


mea HE coinage of Rome may be divided 
f) +into two principal classes: (1) the 
Family, or, as it is sometimes mis- 
called, the Consular series, struck 
under the republic; and (2) the Imperial series, 
of the period of the Roman and Byzantine 
emperors till the downfall of the empire at 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
under Mahommed II., in a.p. 1453. 

As our very limited space will not permit 
us to give even the most succinct acceunt ot 
the whole coinage, we shall be compelled to 
confine our remarks mainly to that of the 
Empire, the more historical and varied. 

Coinage.—The date of the first issue of 
a coinage at Rome is somewhat uncertain ; 
tradition has given it to Servius Tullius, who 
is said to have been “the first to mark copper 
pieces with representations of an ox, or some 
other animal or symbol;” but no coins of 
this remote time have been preserved, and 
the tradition is doubtless unfounded. Con- 
siderably later than the time of the kings 
are those large quadrilateral or brick-shaped 
pieces of copper stamped on one or both 
sides with a symbol, from which they have 
been called aes signatum. The figure of the 
ox on some of these may have caused their 
attribution to Servius Tullius. These were 
cast in large blocks, and, being divided or 
broken into smaller pieces, circulated by 
weight. The first change in the coinage has 
been assigned to the time of the Decemyirs 
(B.c. 451), when a much more systematic 
currency was introduced in the shape of a 
coin called the as, which at first weighed 
nominally a pound, and hence was designated 
the as “ibralis, but which at a later period 
underwent several reductions, falling first 
to four ounces (triental), then to two ounces 
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(sextantal), then to one ounce (uncial), and 
finally to half-an-ounce (semuncial). ‘The as 
formed the unit of the currency, and of it 
there were several divisions as well as mul- 
tiples. ‘These coins were at first all cast, 
but ‘as their sizes were gradually reduced, 
dies were used for some, and finally all were 
struck. The earliest silver money was the 
denarius, its half the quinarius, and its quarter 
the sestertius ; the first being struck at the 
rate of seventy-two to the pound of silver, 
and being of the value of ten asses. The 
first issue of these silver pieces occurred in 
B.C. 269, and to them was added, a few years 
later, another coin, the victoriatus, so called 
after its type. This coin was worth about 
two-thirds of the denarius. There was no 
regular gold coinage at Rome till the time 
of Julius Cesar, when a piece called the 
aureus, of the value of twenty-five denarii, 
was issued, and formed the basis of the gold 
coinage for succeeding ages. The right of 
issuing the coinage at Rome belonged to 
the State, and the people assembled in the 
Comitia of the tribes decreed all regulations 
connected with it; but when Augustus ob- 
tained the supreme power, he reserved to 
himself all rights connected with the gold 
and silver coinages, and this right remained 
with all succeeding emperors. To the Senate, 
however, belonged the power of striking the 
copper money, and its authority was noted 
by the letters s. c. (senatus consulto), which 
also served to distinguish the copper coins 
of Rome from those issued in the provinces. 

The coinage in circulation in Rome during 
thereign of Augustus was—in gold, the aureus, 
of forty to the pound, and the half-aureus ; 
in silver, the denarius, of eighty-four to the 
pound, and its half, the quinarius; and in 
copper, the sestertius, of four asses, its half 
the dupondius, the as, the semis or half-as, 
the triens or one-third as, and the quadrans 
or quarter-as. ‘The aureus was worth twenty- 
five denarii, and the denarius sixteen asses. 
The as was nearly equal in weight and size 
to the dupondius, but it was distinguished 
by being of red copper, whilst the sestertius 
and the dupondius were of yellow brass or 
orichalcum, being a composition of copper 
and zinc. The first deteriorations in the 
Imperial coinage took place in the reigns ‘of 
Nero and Caracalla; so that in a.p. 215 the 


aureus was only the one-fiftieth of a pound, 
and the denarius became so debased that it 
contained only 40 per cent. of pure silver. 
When Caracalla had thus deteriorated the 
coinage, he introduced a new silver piece, 
called the azgenteus Antoninianus, of sixty to 
sixty-four to the pound, which was worth a 
denarius and a half, and which soon became 
the principal coin of the Empire. This piece 
may be easily distinguished from the denarius 
by its having the head of the emperor radiate 
and the bust of the empress upon a crescent, 
or half moon, thus symbolical of the sun and 
moon. 

From this time to the reign of Dio- 
cletian the greatest disorder prevailed in 
the coinage, and the period of the so-called 
Thirty Tyrants was one of complete bank- 
ruptcy to the state. Each emperor debased 
the coinage more and more, so that the 
intrinsic value of the silver currency was not 
one-twentieth part of its nominal value. The 
argenteus supplanted the denarius, and after 
a short time, from a silver coin became only 
a copper one washed with a little tin, and 
having driven out of currency the copper 
money, became itself the only piece in cir- 
culation besides those of gold. Diocletian, 
in A.D. 296, put an end to this confusion by 
withdrawing from circulation all the coinage, 
and issuing another entirely fresh one based 
on the standard of the currency of the first 
century A.D. The aureus was struck at 
sixty to the pound, and a new coin in silver, 
called the cententionalis, taok the place of 
the denarius, whilst in copper two new 
pieces were issued, called the follis and the 
denarius. Special interest is attached to this 
new coinage, as it affords the means of ex- 
plaining the prices marked in the great tariff 
of the Roman Empire which was published 
in A.D. 301, and which fixed the “ maximum * 
price for almost every article of food or pro- 
duce that found its way into the market. It 
was the abrogation of this tariff which oc- 
casioned a slight modification in the monetary 
system during the reign of Constantine, who 
reduced the weight of the aureus to seventy- 
two to the pound, and gave to this new 
coin the name of solidus in Latin? and 
nomisma in Greek. This piece remained 
in circulation so long as the Empire lasted, 
maintaining its full weight ; and when current 
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at a later period in Western Europe, it re- 
ceived the name of bezant or byzant. Con- 
stantine added two fresh silver coins to 
the currency, the miliarensis, and its half, 
the siliqua, twelve of the former being equal 
in value to the solidus. Except some 
slight modifications in the copper money 
made by Anastasius, and by Basil IL, no 
further important changes remain to be men- 
tioned. 

Types.—The obverse of the Imperial 
coinage had for its type the head or bust of 
the emperor, the empress, or the Ceesar, and 
occasionally that of a near relative, such as 
the emperor’s mother or sister. This type 
varied according to the period. In the 
Pagan times the head or bust was laureate or 
radiate, sometimes bare, but rarely helmeted ; 
in the Christian and Byzantine period it is 
usually adorned with a diadem or a crested 
helmet. The por- 
traits, too, may be 
divided into two 
classes, _ realistic 
and conventional. 
The early Ceesars, 
and their successors 
to Gallienus, fall 
under the first 
class, and the re- 
maining emperors, 
including the 
Christian and By- 
zantine, under the second. The reverse 
types are commonly mythological (repre- 
senting divinities), allegorical (representing 
personifications), historical (recording events 
connected with the history and traditions of 
Rome), and architectural (giving representa- 
tions of the principal public buildings, 
especially those at Rome). On the coins of 
Vespasian and Titus is recorded the conquest 
of Judea, figured as a woman seated weeping 
beneath a palm-tree, near which stands her 
conqueror, or else the ferocious Simon, who 
headed the revolt and only survived to adorn 
the triumph of his enemies. On the large 
brass of Titus is to be seen a representation 
of the Flavian amphitheatre, commenced by 
his father and completed by himself, standing 
between the Meta Sudans and the Domus 
Aurea, with its many storeys -or arcades, and 
its vast interior filled with spectators witnessing 
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the magnificent dedication festival of ahundred 
days. The coins of Trajan record his con- 
quest of Dacia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, and 
his descent down the Euphrates and the Tigris 
to the Indian Ocean, the first and last Roman 
general to accomplish the feat. Also there 
are representations of the Forum, the most 
memorable of all Trajan’s works, the Circus 
Maximus, which he embellished with the obelisk 
of Augustus, and the Aqua Trajana, by which 
he converted a portion of the pure and limpid 
Aqua Martia into the Aventine quarter of the 
city. Thecoinsof Hadrian, besides bearing alle- 
gorical representations of divinities, countries, 
and cities, are of special interest as illustrating 
his extensive journeys into every Roman 
province from Britain to the far East. Such 
is the succession of types till the reign of 
Gallienus, when their interest flags, and 
for the most part we meet with badly exe- 
cuted _representa- 
tions of mytholo- 
gical personages. 
The coins of the 
Christian emperors 
\ differ much in 

their character. At 
'f first the types are 
generally allego- 
rical, and _ whilst 
being free from 
Pagan intention 
are not free from 
Pagan influence. This can be seen in the 
types of Victory inscribing the Emperor’s 
vota on a shield, or two Victories holding 
a wreath, or the seated figures of Rome and 
Constantinople. Though the coins of Con- 
stantine the Great are of a somewhat Chris- 
tian character, yet purely Christian types are 
at first unusual, After a while, however, 
Victory no longer holds a wreath, but stands 
grasping a cross, and in place of represen- 
tations of some mythological: personage is to 
be found the monogram of our Saviour formed 
of X and P. Inthe purely Byzantine period all 
the Pagan influence disappears, and Christian 
types prevail, the most common being the 
Holy Cross raised high on steps, Christ 
seated, holding the book of the Gospels, 
and the Virgin Mary wearing on her breast a 
medallion of our Saviour, and amongst the 
rarer ones, the Virgin within the crenelated 
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walls of a city, the worship of the Magi, and 
many others. The inscriptions on the coins 
of the Pagan emperors are either descriptive, 
as giving the emperor’s name and the date 
of the year, partly on the obverse and partly 
on the reverse, or else they are of a dedicatory 
nature, that is, to the name of the emperor 
is added an inscription referring to the type. 
From Titus to Severus Alexander the chrono- 
logical character of the inscription is main- 
tained, giving the current consulship of the 
emperor, or his last consulship, and the year 
of his tribuneship; but in the latter half of the 
third century we meet with only the emperor’s 
name on the obverse and a dedicatory in- 
scription on the reverse. Very little change 
occurs under the early Christian emperors, 
except that the legend on the reverse loses its 
mythological character, and it is some time 
before the gradual transformation of the 
Eastern Empire 
from the Roman 
State is traceable 
in the coinage. 
Anastasius was the 
first to use Greek 
letters to indicate 
the value of the 
coins; yet although 
under Justinian I. : 
the Greek language : 


was much used by pig, 2.-sesrerTIUS OF VESPASIAN. (CONQUEST OF JUDZA.) 


the people, it is 

not till the reign of Heraclius that the Greek 
legend EN TOYTQ NIKA is introduced upon 
the coins. In the eighth century the Greek 
titles of Basileus and Despotes make their 
first appearance in the place of Augustus, 
and under the Basilian dynasty Greek in- 
scriptions occupy the field of the reverse of 
both silver and copper coins; but the reverse 
of the solidus retains its Latin form till the 
latter part of the eleventh century, when it 
is found for the last time on the coins of 
Michael VII., A.D. 1078. Alexius I. was 
the first emperor who adopted entirely Greek 
legends for his coins, and after his accession 
Latin ones neverappear again onthe coinage of 
the Roman Empire, which now loses all trace 
of its Western origin, and becomes purely 
Greek or Byzantine. The most remarkable 
change in the coinage of the late Byzantine 
period was the introduction of concave 





pieces, scyphati nummit. This form was intro- 
duced as early as the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, but did not become the prevailing type 
of the gold, silver, and copper coinages till the 
end of the eleventh. 

Mints.—When the Roman Empire came 
under the sway of Augustus, the Roman 
monetary system was imposed as the official 
standard in financial business throughout the 
empire, and no mint was allowed to exist 
without the imperial licence. This permission 
was, however, conceded to many Greek 
cities which for the most part struck only 
copper coins, though several cities issued 
also silver coins: the only local mint of which 
gold coins are known, is that of Czesarea in 
Cappadocia. These coins are usually desig- 
nated Greek Imperial. The issue of pure 
silver coins does not appear to have been 
carried on to any great extent, and did not 
last longer than 
the reign of Nero, 
(if we except the 
large silver pieces 
struck in the pro- 
vinces of Asia, and 
usually called 
medallions), when 
the abundance of 
copper money 
placed the silver at 
a premium, and it 
gradually  dis- 
appeared from circulation. This copper 
coinage had for obverse type the head of the 
emperor, etc., and for reverse some mytho- 
logical or historical subject: the inscriptions 
were always in Greek. Inthe second century 
the issues of the copper money increased very 
rapidly ; but as the Roman denarius became 
more and more debased, and the local mints 
could no longer make a profit of issuing 
coins on any local standard, gradually one 
city after the other ceased to exercise the 
right of coining money, and by the end of 
the reign of Gallienus almost the only mint 
of importance remaining was that of Alexan- 
dria, which continued to issue its coins till 
the reign of Diocletian. This mint was able 
to last out longer than the others, because it 
adopted the same tactics as the imperial mint 
at Rome: that is, as the denarius became 
more and more debased, so Alexandria, to 
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keep pace, debased all her coins, and the silver 
became potin, and the potin, copper. Besides 
these mints there existed from time to time 
other local ones, which issued gold and silver 
coins after the Roman types and standard. 
Such a mint was established at Antioch from 
Vespasian through the succeeding reigns to 
Gallienus ; these coins, the aureus and dena- 
rius, being of a peculiarly rude fabric. The 
denarius was struck at Ephesus during 
the reigns of Vespasian and Domitian. In 
the western part of the empire there were 
also local mints, for Spain struck coins pretty 
freely from the reign of Augustus to that of 
Titus, and in Gaul we find a large number of 
aurei issued over the same period. The 
coinages of Clodius Macer in Africa, of Clodius 
Albinus in Gaul, of Pacatianus, Regalianus, 
and Dryantilla at Siscia, and other such issues, 
must be considered as exceptional and as hav- 
ing no legitimate authorisation. When the 
base silver coinage had thus driven the Greek 
imperial copper coins out of circulation, 
Gallienus established local mints throughout 
the whole empire, which struck money after 
the Roman types and standard. The num- 
ber of mints was further increased by Diocle- 
tian, and these continued to exercise their 
rights till the extinction of the Roman rule 
in the west and afterwards in the east. At 
first there was no indication on the coin that 
it was struck out of Rome; but Diocletian 
placed on all the coins, both of Rome and 
elsewhere, a monogram or initial letter of the 
city whence the coin came, 

Medallions and Tickets.—Besides the coins 
thereare certain piecesin metal whichresemble 
money in general appearance, but which were 
never made to pass as currency. These are 
called medallions and tickets, the medallions 
corresponding to medals of the present time. 
The types of the medallions resemble those 
of the copper sestertius, having on one 
side the portrait of an imperial personage, 
and on the other some mythological, dedica- 
tory, historical, or architectural subject, which 
more often than in the case of the coinage has 
some reference to the emperor or to the 
imperial family. The size of the medallions 
is usually somewhat larger than that of the 
sestertius, and it is easily distinguished from 
the coins by the absence of the letters s.c. 


‘The work, too, is finer and in higher relief, 


so that they form quite prdces deluxe. These 
pieces were struck in gold, silver, and copper, 
those of the last metal being most common. 
The silver and copper medallions were appa- 
rently first struck in the reign of Domitian, 
but the first gold one extant is of the reign of 
Diocletian, after whose time gold and silver 
medallions are more general than those of 
copper. The finest pieces were issued by 
Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and Com- 
modus ; but the quality of the work is fairly 
maintained at a later period, when the coinage 
had much fallen in style and character. 
Even during the reigns of Constantine the 
Great and his successors, the execution of the 
medallions is throughout much superior to that 
of the current coins. It is probable that these 
pieces were all struck as honorary rewards or 
memorials, and were presented by the em- 
peror to his troops or to those about the 
court. It has been supposed that they were 
intended to be placed on the standards, be- 
cause some are provided with deep outer rims, 
but this seems doubtful, as in all repre- 
sentations of standards on the column of 
Trajan and other buildings it may be seen 
that the medallions with which they are 
adorned have the bust of the emperor facing, 
whereas on these it is always in profile. 

Of the tickets the most important are the 
contorniates, so called because they have the 
edge slightly turned over. These pieces are 
of copper of the size of the sestertius, but some- 
what thinner, and they have for types on one 
side some mythological, agonistic, or historical 
subject, either relating to the public games or 
to the contests which took place for the 
honours of the amphitheatre, the circus, the 
stadium, or the odeum; and on the other 
side a head or bust, imperial, regal, or other- 
wise, such as of philosophers, authors, and 
poets. The question of the object of these 
pieces and the time when they were struck 
has provoked much discussion, but at last. 
these two points seem to have been fairly 
settled. Judging from the fabric, their issue 
appears to have commenced in the reign of 
Constantine the Great, and to have been 
continued to about that of Anthemius, a.p. 
464-472, that is, for a space of about 150 years. 
They were struck for presentation to the 
victors at the public games and contests, not 
as their sole reward, but as a kind of ticket on 
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the presentation of which at some appointed 
place and time they would receive the allotted 
rizes. 

Medallic Art—In the massive and rude 
forms of the early coinage of Rome, bold in 
its relief, and not without some knowledge of 
the laws of perspective, we see illustrated the 
stern, hard character of the Roman, whose 
entire attention was given either to universal 
conquest abroad or to agricultural pursuits at 
home. Art to him possessed no charm, as he 
was devoid of elegance and taste, and even 
the nobles prided themselves on their natural 
deficiency in matters of art, which they 
considered incompatible with imperium and 
libertas. This feeling, at the end of the second 
century B.C., became somewhat softened by 
the presence in Rome of the vast spoils of 
Greece, consisting chiefly of statues and 
paintings ; and if the people still despised 
the practical cultiva- 
tion of the arts, they 
were in general de- 
lighted with the 
beauty, or rather the 
novelty, of these ac- 
quisitions. This in- 
creasing taste for the 
artistic is depicted 
on the coins, which 





roedus, probably adapted from some cele- 
brated original, since two other nearly similar 
figures exist. ‘Though we cannot claim much 
originality for the Roman artists at this period, 
yet they are no mere servile copyists ; as by 
a frequent modification of the original design 
they give an air of novelty and a stamp of in- 
dividuality to their works. What has been said 
of sculpture applies alike to medallic art, and 
the effect of this Greek influence is verymarked 
onthe coins of the Augustan age, and especially 


‘on those of the two Agrippinas, Caligula, and 


Claudius. The mythological figures which 
we meet with on these coins strike us very 
forcibly as copies in many instances of Greek 
statues. Jupiter seated holding his thunder- 
bolt and sceptre; Minerva leaning on her 
spear and shield ornamented with the serpent ; 
Spes tripping lightly forward, holding a 
flower and gently raising her dress; and 
Diana rushing onward 
in the chase, her bow 
in her out-stretched 
hand, and followed by 
her hound,—are all 
representations of 
Greek subjects. The 
coins of Nero show 
the perfection which 
portraiture had at- 


during the Republic FIG. 3.—MEDALLION OF ANTONINUS PIUS. tained, the growth of 


are of a pictorial cha- 

racter, in many instances not without some 
merit, the whole type being in low relief. 
As compared with the earlier period, this 
one may be called progressive. With the 
Augustan age comes a visible change, and 
Greek artists are imported into Rome, not 
only to adorn the temples of the gods, but 
also to embellish the villas of the rich, into 
many of which had already found their way 
numerous original works from Greece, Asia, 
and Egypt. As the taste increased and it 
was impossible to furnish the wants of all 
with original Greek works, there naturally 
arose a great demand for copies of the most 
famous and best known objects. Instances 
of these copies may be seen in the British 
Museum in such works as the Discobolus, 
which is supposed to be taken from a bronze 
figure by Myron ; the Townley Venus, which, 
if not a work of the Macedonian period, may 
be a copy of one; and the Apollo Citha- 


whose bad passions 
can be traced in the increasing brutality of 
his features; whilst the coinages of Trajan, 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Aurelius give 
us the highest state of Roman medallic 
art and work. With the decay of the Em- 
pire comes an immediate decline in the 
workmanship of the coinage; from Com- 
modus to Diocletian it was one continued 
downward course. The coins of the early 
Christian emperors show a slight artistic re- 
vival, and when, in later times, the artists of 
the West poured into Constantinople, carrying 
with them all that remained of artistic life in 
the ancient world, they imported into the 
coinage that style of ornament so peculiarly 
Byzantine, the traces of which are still to be 
seen in the architecture of the Greek Church 
both in Europe and Asia. 
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Che Fall of Constantinople. 


By J. THEODORE BENT. 


sO people were more interested in the 
affairs of the East at the time of 
Mahomet II.’s projected attack on 

Constantinople than the Genoese ; 
they had received concessions from the weak 
Greek Emperors, they had almost ruled the 
destinies of the Empire for a century. At 
their colony of Pera, with its fortress of 
Galata just outside Constantinople, they 
commanded all the Black Sea traffic, and 
into their towns of Caffa, Crim, and Soldaia, 
on the Crimean Chersonese, poured in the 
riches of the East, to be shipped off by the 
Genoese to Western markets. 

No wonder the Genoese were not a little 
concerned at the inroad of the Turks, yet, 
though great in commerce and riches, the 
Genoese were not great at fighting, and 
throughout showed a desire to get round the 
Sultan by treaties, and were slow to send 
troops to protect the capital of the Grecian 
Empire, when by some well-applied energy 
they might have temporarily averted the 
blow. 

At length they seemed to be roused to 
something like action, as we gather from a 
letter in their archives, which was sent to 
Benedetto Vivaldi, their Podesta at Pera, 
dated gth of June, 1449. 

Not only from one, but from two or three of your 
letters, we have learnt all that has happened in those 

rts, both as regards the acticns of the Turks, after the 
death of the Emperor Constantine, as also in the 
affairs of Trebizond. ... Above all things we 
commend your prudence, which has scrupulously 
given us opportune advice. About those things, of 
which you write, we thus respond. Above all things, 
we exhort you always to continue to live on friendly 
terms with the Turkish Sultan, as we hear you do, 
and that you control your actions with such prudence, 
and rule with such judgment, that any material for 
discussion and wrangling may cease, since we 
recognise how pernicious it is for your colony. 


The next document of any interest on this 
subject is a direction to Vivaldi to fortify 
Pera, and on the 15th of April, 1451, Angelo 
John Lomellius was elected Podesta in the 
place of Vivaldi, of whom more anon. 

Then comes the account of an anxious 
discussion in the public council of Genoa 
respecting the dangers which threaten Caftfa 





and Pera, the report of which, as deposited 
in the archives, runs as follows:— 
March 13th, 1452. 

When in the presence of the renowned lord Pietro 
de Campofregoso, by the grace of God, Doge of Genoa, 
and of the Grand Council of the Ancients of the 
Commune of Genoa, in full number assembled, and 
also the officials from Romania, the Protectors of the 
Bank of St. George, besides about eighty citizens, the 
latest received letters from Pera and Caffa were read 
beforethem. Then they were addressedas follows :— 

**Gentlemen, you have heard the letters from Caffa 
and Pera, which are in answer to those written a short 
time ago by the illustrious Messer Doge and the 
officials for our colonies. From these we gather that 
for some time they have feared a rupture with the 
King of Aragon and the Venetians, but more especially 
are the men of Pera greatly in dread of a war with 
the Sultan ; and the men of Caffa implore us to send 
them subsidies of men and arms, both in time of peace 
and war. 

“From the above fact it doth seem a question of 
grave importance to Messer Doge and the Grand 
Council and the Romanian officials, and one which 
merits deep council, more especially from you who 
are acquainted with those parts. For the which 
cause you are requested to give your wise advice as to 
what you may think advisable to do, and if any 
expense must be incurred, by what means and ways 
the money is to be raised.”’ , 

Thereupon many of the assembly were called upon 
to give their opinion, but at last the advice of the 
noble Gabriele D’Oria was carried by seventy-eight 
votes, and prevailed, the matter of whose speech had 
been as follows : that it seemed to him far better that 
the advice of those who had lately arrived from Pera 
and Caffa, and had witnessed the matters with their 
own eyes, and who had been deeply concerned in them, 
should be promptly taken. 

In the first place, he considered the inhabitants of 
Pera had not much to fear from the Catalonians and 
Venetians, since their city was naturally fortified, and 
they had men sufficient for their defence, also arms 
and all things that could be wished. 

Secondly, he had no doubt that the greatest danger 
was threatened from the side of the Turks, if it was 
true, as letters stated, that the Sultan had destroyed the 
cities mentioned therein; but at the present time he 
saw no other means of averting this danger than by 
sending letters and ambassadors to the Sultan, to be 
bland and humble to him, and to dissuade him from 
destroying the city of Pera. 

Notwithstanding, he exhorted the officials of the 
sea of Chios that if the Podesta and people of Pera 
should seek aid from them, to go to their assistance 
right willingly, and to supply them with everything 
necessary ; and to be sure that the men of Pera would 
pay them the value of these things, for he understood 
that the Commune of Pera could well meet any 
expense. 

As concerning Caffa, his opinion was very different, 
for the city was wanting in all four elements of 
protection, It had not men enough for its defence, 
nor arms, nor suitable instruments, nor did he believe 
that the men of Caffa had any longer in their houses 
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the arms which formerly had been provided for them, 
but that these had been sold and alienated. 

Thus the complication of affairs seemed to him 
exceedingly grave, and therefore he exhorted them and 
advised them to elect four leading citizens from among 
those who had the greatest knowledge of the affairs, 
who should go carefully through the said affairs with 
the Lord Doge and the officials from Romania, and 
should investigate what would be best to be done for 
the cities, 

When all at length should have been carefully 
solved, they should place everything before the Doge 
and the Great Council, who would better know what to 
advise and reprove, and then know how to consult and 
agree as to what appeared best to them. 

In conclusion he urged that a ship should be sent 
with all speed into those parts to reassure the noble 
Giorgio D’Oria of their solicitude. 


In the following year Constantinople fell in- 
tothe hands of Mahomet. The supineness of 
the Genoese in allowing the Turks to continue 
their attack whilst the men of Pera looked 
on from their walls without a blow, is well 
illustrated in Gibbon. Certainly they did 
write to various European Courts for aid; for 
example, their letter to the King of Aragon 
is given us in Raynadus, Annal. Eccles. ad 
ann. 1452 ; but their conduct throughout was 
anything but a credit to them. 

An account of the siege, as written by the 
Podesta Lomellino to his brother in Genoa, 
is valuable to compare with the petition of 
Leonardo da Scio, Archbishop of Mitilene, to 
Pope Nicholas V., on which Gibbon and 
other historians have based their account. 
Lomellius being in a responsible position, 
and a Genoese to boot, tries to make the 
best of the part played by his fellow-country- 
men in the affair, but nevertheless does not 
try to screen John Guistiniani. His letter is 
as follows :-— 

23rd day of June, 1453. 
PERA. 


NosBLE AND BEsT BELOVED BROTHER,— 

If I have not written to you before, nor answered 
the letters I have received from you, you must excuse 
me, for I have been continually, and still am, in such 
a melancholy state, and so occupied, that I long for 
death rather than life. 

I feel sure that you have learnt before this about 
the unlooked-for capture of Constantinople by the 
Turkish Sultan on the 29th of last month ; which day, 
indeed, we had looked forward to with much eagerness, 
since we felt confident of an easy victory. The Sultan 
offered battle throughout the whole night, and in every 
quarter was most brilliantly received. At early dawn 
Giovanni Giustiniani determined to abandon his gate, 
and withdrew towards the sea; and through this gate 
the Turks entered unresisted. Not one single house 


ought to have been lost in so vile a manner, but I wish 
to believe that it was on account of our wickedness. 

Knowing my nature, you may imagine how perturbed 
I felt. May the Lord grant me patience to bear it ! 

For three days they put the place to sack. You 
never beheld so sad a sight : the booty they took was 
incalculable. In defence of the place all the merce- 
naries from Chios and Genoa were sent, and the greater 
part of the citizens and burghers from here, and more- 
over the nephew of the Emperor. 

I did my part as far as in me lay, God knows, for 
I always felt sure that when Constantinople was lost, 
this place (Pera) would follow. The greater part of 
Constantinople was now in their hands. Some few 
terrified people took refuge here, and some burghers 
and citizens took flight, whilst others returned to their 
own houses. Some even were captured on the palisades; 
so great a fear came upon them that they would attend 
to no one, and it was with great difficulty that I led 
to a place of safety those who were left on the palisades. 
Never did you witness so terrible a scene. 

When we saw ourselves in such a condition, I de- 
termined rather to lose our lives than to abandon this 
place, for if we were to do so, it would at once be 
given to the sack. Furthermore, I determined to 
provide for our safety, and fortunately sent to the 
Sultan with good proposals, saying that our intentions 
were peaceful, and begging him to be willing to spare 
us if we submitted. No answer was, however, re- 
turned by him, and sailing vessels were sent to the 
spot where he was. During the whole of the followi 
day we waited, intent on pious observances, because 
had been informed that we should be able to get terms 
from the Sultan, but he being unwilling to do anything, 
at last about midnight the ships sailed away. When 
in the morning the Sultan was informed of the de- 
parture of the sailing vessels, he told the ambassadors 
that he wished to have Constantinople clear of us, and 
scarcely were we able to save our persons and our 
effects. 

When they say that we did all we could for the 
safety of Constantinople, and that we were the cause 
of its not being taken a day sooner, they will say truly. 
Great was the danger we were in, and to avoid the 
full force of the Sultan’s fury, each was allowed to do 
what he wished, and from the enclosed compact you 
will see that everything was done in the name of the 
burghers. I myself thought fit not in any way to mix 
myself in the business. Afterwards I was sent to 
visit the Sultan, who came here twice. 

He ordered all the towers and moats of the castle 
(Galata) to be destroyed, also the tower of the Holy 
Cross; part of the Barbican, too, he levelled to the 
ground, and all the walls toward the sea, and deter- 
mined to take away all arms from the burghers. 

He agreed that all the goods of the departed burghers 
and merchants should be restored if they returned, 
and if they did not, they should become the property of 
the Sultan. On this account we obtained from him an 
embassy with a letter to Chios, notifying to all the 
burghers and merchants who had departed hence, 
that they might return, and on their return have all 
their goods again; and with this embassy we sent 
Antonio Cocca, and informed the merchants how all 
the Venetians had been sent away from here, and that 
all their shops were full. In this letter, too, was 
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contained full permission for the Genoese burghers 
and their relations to navigate in those parts. 

On that night the Sultan departed for Adrianople, 
for which place he took with him Calibassa, from 
whom he had taken a good sum of money. He 
caused in those days Bailus the Venetian, with his 
son and twenty-seven other Venetians, to be beheaded, 
and also the Catalonian consul and five or six Cata- 
lonians; so you may imagine what danger we were in. 
He sought to take Manrizio, Cataneo, and Paolo 
Bocciando (Genoese), who hid themselves, and sent 
here Saganos, his vizier, to watch the place. 

In Constantinople he left Subasi and Cadi, with 
fifteen hundred Janissaries, and he sent Saganos to Chios 
to collect the mouth-tax, and it is said he also intends 
to do the same to Caffa, and all our colonies in the 
Black Sea. 

In conclusion, I may say that he has become so in- 
solent since the conquest of Constantinople, that it 
appears as if in a short time he would make himself 
lord of the whole world; and boasts that two years 
will not pass before he reaches Rome ; and by the 
true God, unless the Christians take care, he will soon 
do wonderful things. 

We are always looking for succour. We have a few 
small craft, with about one hundred and forty-eight 
sailors in all. I try to think it is God’s will, because 
each man has his deserts, Greek and Venetian alike. 

The Imperial nephew was captured, for whose 
redemption I have done my best ; he was discovered, 
and when the Sultan heard of him he took him and 
another Venetian, about which I am so melancholy 
that I can hardly live. 

I wait patiently, trusting that succour will soon come ; 
for money will soon not be left with which I can buy 
myself a shirt. Such are our straits. 

If I do not write connectedly you must excuse me, 
for my mind is sick, so that I scarce know what I do. 
For eighteen months I have been in perpetual labour 
and business, and in one day therresult of all my labour 
was lost. I wish to think that it is for our sins. 
Commend me a thousand times to the illustrious Lord 
Doge, to whom I do not write, since I am not at 
present sufficiently in accord with him : also commend 
me to my father and to your wife, and salute others. 

ANGELO GIOVANNI LOMELLINO, 
Commissary. 


Thisis Lomellino’s testimony to the conduct 
of his countrymen. The terms of the treaty 
which they so willingly entered into with the 
Sultan are as follows :— 

I, the great Lord and great Emir Sultan Mahomet 
Bey, son of the great Lord and great Emir Murad 
Bey, swear by the God of Heaven and Earth, and by 
our great Prophet Mahomet, and by the seven Musafii 
which we have and confess, and by the one hundred 
and twenty-four prophets of God, and by the soul of 
my grandfather, and by my father and by myself, and 
by my sons, and by the sword with which I am girt : 

Since the Catholic magistrates have sent to the 
Porte of my majesty the honorable magistrates 
Signor B. Pallavicino, the Signor Marchese De 
Franchi, and their interpreter Niccolo Pagliuzzo, and 
have reverenced my majesty and prayed of my worship 


that they may have laws according to the custom in 
every place belonging to my majesty, and that I may 
not destroy their castle, then let them have their goods 
and their houses, and their shops, and their vineyards, 
and their mills, and their ships, and their boats and al 

their merchandize, and their women and theirchildren, 
at their will ; and let them sell their wares freely as is 
done in every place belonging to my majesty : 

I will that they may go and come freely by land and 
sea, that they pay no impost or forced labour, except 
that they pay a poll-tax as in other places of my 
majesty : 

That their laws and customs be the same, from 
now henceforward, that are dear to them, and defend 
them, as they will defend my person, in entirety : 

Let them have their churches and burying-places. 
Only let them not ring bells ; it isa sign that Ido not 
wish to make their churches, mosques; let them there- 
fore build no new churches. Let the merchants of the 
Genoese go and come freely and do their business : I 
will never put their sons or any youth into the 
Janissaries, nor shall the Turks go amongst them unless 
they are authorized, unless my majesty send a slave 
to spy 7 them: 

The Galatians, moreover, have leave to set up an 
elder amongst themselves, that he may direct the 
affairs of the merchants. Janissaries and slaves shall 
not lodge in their houses ; the debts to which they have 
a right may be gathered in by them; if they are owed 
more than can be paid, they have a right to come 
amongst them to compensate themselves for the debt : 

Their magistrates and merchants shall not be 
vexatiously taxed; the merchants of the Genoese shall 
have license to go and come, and let them pay the tax 
according to law and custom. 

This present act upon oath was written, and my 
majesty swore in the year 6961 of the creation of the 
world, of the Hegira 857. 

Nevertheless the Genoese got but little by 
their obsequiousness ; a few days after the 
treaty was signed the walls of Pera were 
levelled to the ground and the place over- 
run with Turks ; every obstacle was thrown 
in the way of their commerce, and on a 
remonstrance being sent to the Sultan, the 
men of Galata were ordered to decamp. 
Then many of them repaired to Caffaor Chios, 
to begin life afresh. 

One of them returned to Genoa, and 
applied to the Government to support him 
and protect him from the jealousies of a 
guild who professed to be angry at the intro- 
duction of this unfortunate fellow-countryman 
amongst them. 

The following is the copy of the discussion 
of his case before the Council; it is an in- 
teresting picture of medizeval trade life, and 
an additional proof of the calamities which 
fell on the Genoese at Pera. 

The illustrious and renowned Lord Pietro di 
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Campofregoso, by the grace of God, Doge of Genoa, 
and the Great Council of the lords Antients of the 
Commune of Genoa, being assembled in legal 
number.— 

When they heard that Juliano de Li had come as 
he affirmed from Caffa, and was as he alleged an 
inhabitant of Pera, and that he had escaped from the 
slaughter of Pera as from a shipwreck, in poverty, and 
half naked, and had taken refuge in this city with all 
his family ; and when they heard that he wished to 
exercise his craft of cloth-shearing which he had 
practised at Pera, and that the cloth-shearers of Genoa 
were opposed to him, and prohibited his working as 
such, and moreover that he said that there was no 
other course open to him save to beg or to leave the 
state, and on this account had applied to them that 
they should give assistance to him in his calamity ; 
and when they heard on the other side that the consuls 
of the cloth-shearing guild alleged that it was against 
their statutes, and that it was necessary for him to 
serve an apprenticeship to them, and to learn their art 
for at least six years, giving as an example that, in the 
time of the illustrious lord Tomaso di Campofregoso 
some artificers from the Saone had betaken themselves 
to Genoa, and that it was allowed them by statute each 
to practise his art as he had practised it on the Saone, 
to the great detriment of Genoese artificers : pitying 
the poverty and calamity of the said Juliano, they 
decreed and conceded to him that he might lawfully 
exercise his art of a cloth-shearer without any impedi- 
ment or molestation whatsoever, notwithstanding 
certain statutes and institutions of the said Guild of 
Cloth-shearers, or of any other who might wish to 
oppose this concession. 

urthermore they commanded the Consuls of this 
Guild, both present and future, and each and all of the 
Cloth-shearers, that they should not bring to bear on 
the said Juliano in the practice of his art any molest- 
ation or impediment whatsoever, under pain of in- 
curring the displeasure of the said Lord Doge and the 
members of the Council. 





By GEORGE DOWKER. 


SHHE restoration of some historical 
pictures just presented to the 
Borough of Sandwich possesses 
more than a local interest. They 
were taken from an old house in Sandwich 
some thirty years ago, when the property was 
sold (they then being painted on the oak 
panels of a room in the house). The sub- 
jects are two three-quarter length life-size 
portraits of Charles 11., his Queen, James 
Duke of York, and the Mayor of Sandwich 
in his robes of office. On one side of the 
room on the four panels was painted a 





panoramic view of some naval engagement 
between the English and Dutch fleets, sup- 
posed to be the battle fought on the 3rd of 
June, 1665, off the coast of Suffolk; the 
brilliant success of which was supposed to be 
due to the adoption of naval signals, and the 
line of battle at sea discovered by the genius 
of the Duke of York. In this engagement 
eighteen great ships of the Dutch were taken 
or burnt, and but one lost to the British 
Navy. The chief slaughter was on board 
the duke’s own ship, especially around his 
person, for the friends he loved best were 
slain by his side, and he was covered by 
their blood; these were Lord Muskerry and 
Charles Berkeley (Lord Falmouth). They 
were all avenged, for James instantly or- 
dered all his guns to fire into the hull of 
the Opdam, the Dutch Admiral’s ship; at 
the third shot she blew up. The Parliament 
voted James £60,000 for the great services 
he had performed. After the battle the fleet 
rendezvoused in Sandwich Haven, to refit ; 
or this may represent the engagement of the 
Dutch fleet under De Ruyter with Albemarle, 
June 1—4, 1666. The battle was off the 
North Foreland, and lasted four days: on 
the znd the Dutch were reinforced by sixteen 
ships, but the arrival of Prince Rupert on the 
3rd saved Albemarle from destruction ; and 
after a violent combat on the 4th, both fleets 
returned to their harbours. 

On the other side of the room was painted 
on four panels a royal procession of car- 
riages, representing, I believe, the entry of 
Catherine of Braganza, queen of Charles IL, 
into Sandwich, in 1670. Boys, the historian 
of Sandwich, records under this date: “Queen 
Catherine came to Sandwich on the 4th of 
May, with a great train, and there was a 
royal banquet provided for her sacred ma- 
jesty, and attendants at the mayor’s door, 
for the queen would not quit her coach, and 
she went forward to Deal.” The first picture 
represents two carriages, each drawn by four 
horses, having in the first a lady and gentle- 
man, and in the other two children, followed 
by two trumpeters on horseback. In the 
centre is a group of children scrambling for 
coins in the road, and on the left a body 
of musketeers with their captain. Following 
the carriages, and on the right of the picture, 
are six jurats in their robes of office ; other six 
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jurats with the mayor, who is presenting an 
address to the queen, form the group in the 
next picture, where the queen’s carriage drawn 
by six brown horses fills the centre of the 
picture, the macebearer preceding the mayor. 
In the next picture are pages following two 
other coaches, one drawn by six cream- 
coloured horses, and containing two young 
persons looking towards the queen’s carriage 
in the preceding picture. The other carriage 
is seen: more in the distance. The back- 
ground of these three pictures represents 
infantry and artillery enveloped in smoke, 
apparently posted on some high ground or 
ramparts. ‘The fourth picture represents the 
exit from the town by the Sandown or Deal 
gate; a mill in the distance on what is, I 
presume, the mill walls. A body of horse 
is marching through the gateway, and in- 
fantry presenting arms form the foreground. 
The continuity with the three preceding 
pictures is cut by a dark-looking wall or 
castle. 

A large portrait of the mayor of Sandwich, 
in official robes, fills another panel; the 
same. gentleman who is represented as pre- 
sented to the queen in the panoramic view 
(1670, Tobias Claere was Mayor of Sand- 
wich). This was probably his house. Another 
long panel over the mantel-piece represents 
some battle ships in the haven, or Pegwell 
Bay, probably the Sandwich fleets. These 
pictures have been presented by Mrs. Joliffe, 
and are now in the Town Hall; they are 
in a beautiful state of preservation, and have 
been carefully cleaned. The paintings seem 
to have all been painted by the same artist. 
The naval action would have been no dis- 
grace to the pencil of a Vandevelde, or the 
portraits to a Vandyck: indeed, it is pro- 
bable that one of the Vandeveldes was the 
artist :—his connection with the Court of 
King Charles II., especially as a painter of 
the naval exploits of that reign, may have 
brought him to Sandwich, and he very proba- 
bly was present at the entrance of the queen. 
A copy of the pictures, as they existed in 
the old room, was made by Mr. Glenny, 
and was formerly in the collection of my 
uncle, the late E. F. S. Reader, of Sand- 
wich. 

The costumes of the period, the excellence 
of the paintings, and their historical associa- 


tions with these events, make the collection 
possess more than ordinary interest. Photo- 
graphs of these pictures have been taken by 
Mr. Boyer, of Sandwich. 


[We have been favoured by Mr. Roach Sinith with 
the late Mr. Fairholt’s description of these pictures, 
which Mr. Smith has printed in the appendix to 
the first volume of his Xetrospections, now nearly 
ready for publication. ‘‘In Harnet Street is an old 
house, the first floor room in which is decorated with 
a series of paintings on the panels, in oil colours, 
representing the entry of the queen of Charles the 
Second into Sandwich, as well as some pictures 
of sea fights, portraits of the king and queen, and 
also of the mayor, whose house this was, and who 
entertained the queen on this occasion. His name 
was Tobias Cleere, and he served_the office four 
several times. The event commemorated by these 
pictures is noticed in a curious MS. account of the 
Mayors of Sandwich from 1415 to 1677, compiled 
by Mr. John Granger, now in Mr. Rolfe’s posses- 
sion. The 4th of May, 1670, was the day of the 
visit, and it is thus given :—‘ The 4 day of May, 
being Saturday, our noble queene Katharan came 
to this toune with a great trayn, and there was a 
royall bankett provyded for her sacred majestye 
and for all the queene’s trayne at master mayor's 
doore, because the Queene desyred not to come out 
of the coach, but rid to Deale castle that night.’” 
Eb.] 





Preservation of Antiquities. 

>. 

HE subject of the preservation of 
antiquities from wanton destruction, 
though not strictly a branch of 
archeology, is a matter of the gravest 

importance to the science; for if the wanton 
destruction of our antiquities (especially of 
our ancient buildings) is to go on unchecked, 
there will not in a generation or two be much 
left for the archzeologists of the future to dis- 
cuss, and the science itself will be pursued 
under the greatest difficulties. 

In the past, the monuments of antiquity 
have been exposed to many dangers, and 
as every antiquary knows, only a small per- 
centage of the most interesting have survived 
to our days. Of these dangers, the chief 
were :— 

1. War, which in its destructive force 
ruined some of the most interesting works 
of ages gone by. What terrible havoc, for 
instance, the sieges of Rome did with the 
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splendid edifices of that imperial city? What 
destruction Jerusalem has gone through! 
Where is the Alexandria of the days of the 
Ptolemies? 

2. Religious fanaticism, which has had its 
share. To this probably we owe the destruc- 
tion of a majority of the once famous heathen 
temples of Europe. To this, to look nearer 
home and to our own times, we owe the 
demolition of our glorious old English rood 
screens, the side-chapels of many of our 
cathedrals, and a large portion of our ancient 
church statuary, not to speak of the wanton 
burning of a great quantity of our medizval 
religious literature. To this we owe the 
burning of the great library of Alexandria, 
and the loss of many of the classics, etc., etc. 

3. Prejudice, representing that “ old things 
were of no value.” Hence came the ruin of 
many of our churches in the churchwarden 
whitewashing age, the neglect of medizval 
edifices of the finest styles, the mutilation 
with an ideaof improvement of much medieval 
work of a high character, if viewed by the 
nineteenth century canons of taste, but looked 
on as barbarous in the Georgian epoch. 
Possibly to this, also, we may owe the loss of 
many of our parish registers and borough 
documents (which at present would be 
counted of archeological importance), and 

4. Finally, decay from natural causes,— 
“the hand of Time ” as it is called, probably 
the least mischievous of the whole, though 
the most accused of ruining antiquities. Fires 
and floods mayalso be put under this category. 

Of these causes, however mischievous they 
were in ages gone by, there seems now less 
reason to fear. War, though more than ever 
destructive with our modern resources of 
civilization, is not so injurious to antiquities 
as it was of old. Probably many of the 
private wars of the Middle Ages did more 
harm to antiquities than the great Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870-1, one of the greatest 
wars in the history of the world. Many a 
raid of a Bedouin tribe, or digging of Arab 
plunderers for gold, may have done greater 
harm to Egyptian antiquities than the whole 
victorious army of Sir Garnet Wolseley, which 
indeed the event may prove to have actually 
been friends and benefactors of the archzo- 
logists of the future. 

As to religious fanaticism, its day is past in 

VOL. VIL 


relation to destroying antiquities. For aman 
to destroy a precious work of art from an 
idea that it was used for superstitious purposes 
would excite the obloquy and ridicule of 
society. 

The prejudice against old things is diminish- 
ing with the progress of education, and the 
ravages of time, where care can be taken, are 
less fatal on account of modern appliances. 
The contents of our public museums are toler- 
ably safe, unless indeed an attack of infectious 
insanity should take the populations of the 
towns where they are situated to destroy them, 
as some madmen in the Commune wanted to 
destroy the precious treasures of the Louvre. 
In the future, riot and revolution will pro- 
bably be a far greater peril than war. 

What, then, are the modern dangers to 
English antiquities? There are two very 
serious ones: 1. The rage for improvements; 
2. The theory that a man may do what he 
likes with his own. 

To these two causes may be. attributed 
most of the terrible destruction which has 
befallen English antiquities during the present 
century. To begin with our great city, old 
London has almost passed away, just as old 
Paris has. It is true the Great Fire did a 
great deal of the work of destruction; but how 
much of what the fire spared has passed away 
in the past century, or even in living memory ! 
Who that now visits London would suppose 
that even far back in the Middle Ages 
it was the capital of England, and one of 
the finest cities of Europe? But some of 
our provincial towns have fared even worse 
than London. At the recent archeological 
congress at Plymouth, a paper was read de- 
tailing the destruction that had fallen on old 
buildings in that town. A stranger visiting 
Plymouth might almost fancy it was as new 
a town as Brighton. The Plymouth of the 
Armada days, the Plymouth of Drake and 
the ‘‘sea-dogs” of Devon, and even of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, has passed away more utterly 
and irrecoverably than Nineveh or Memphis. 
Much of this ruination has been done recently, 
and nearly all wantonly. There still may be 
seen S. Andrew’s Church, and a bit of the old 
Friary, and a very few old houses of a town 
which did more for the making of the colonial 
empire of England and the United States of 


America than any other in Europe. Then, 
I 
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again, what have become of the walls and 
gates of the cities of old England? York has 
shown public spirit and proper pride in this 
matter, but what have most of our other cities 
done? What remains of the secular archi- 
tecture of medieval England only makes us 
regret the more what has been destroyed. 
The rows of Chester, the colleges of Oxford, 
the old houses of Shrewsbury and Hereford, 
the crosses of Cornwall, make one only the 
more lament the iconoclasm which must have 
ruined so many beautiful works of old Eng- 
land. , 

But how shall we meet the arguments that 
(1) this destruction is for improvement, or, (2) 
that a man. may do what he likes with his 
own? I shall take these pleas in order as 
they stand, 

1. As to improvement, is there any reason 
to suppose that posterity will (when enlighten- 
ment increases) consider them improvements 
at all? I wonder what percentage of the 
educated classes of Europe consider the 
erection of a brand new modern building 
(which might as well be put up anywhere else) 
preferable to an ancient edifice the loss of 
which is irrevocable? The destruction of 
most of the city gates of England has been 
merely wanton mischief. Temple Bar had 
the strongest case for its removal of all of 
them, and yet what educated man can con- 
sider that triumph of modern taste in art— 
the Griffin—an improvement on the old gate ? 
On the other hand, it should be remembered 
that no gate of any provincial town was so 
inconvenient as Temple Bar. What modern 
hotel, even if designed bythe greatest architect 
of our age, would be as interesting to posterity 
as the Tabard of Southwark, connected by 
tradition with Chaucer’s “Canterbury Pil- 

ims” ? 

2. But the key to most of our modern de- 
struction is the theory, “a man may do what 
he likes with his own,” and that the protection 
of antiquities interferes with the rights of pro- 
perty. In this matter we have a striking 
parallel between destroyers of antiquities and 
the defenders of the slave trade and of slavery. 
The slaveholders of the West Indies, and 
afterwards of the Southern States of America, 
urged just the same plea. “I may do what 
I like with my own; I have bought this negro 
and paid for him, I may ill-treat him if I 


please.” This plea was accepted by most 
people at the beginning of this century, but 
it is now rejected generally throughout the 
civilized world. No man, it is now accepted, 
has a right to buy absolute ownership over a 
human being. Society has gone further in 
England, and is advancing even on the Con- 
tinent. It denies the right of owners who 
have purchased animals to ill-treat them, and 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is not unconnected in principle with 
the Anti-Slavery Society. But is not the 
wanton destruction of a valuable antiquity an 
outrage to civilization as much as the pur- 
chase or sale of a slave? It is true, it is not 
so much a wrong to an individual, but it is a 
greater wrong to civilized society. Slave- 
dealing is now regarded as a crime; a century 
ago it was considered no offence at all by 
most Englishmen. I trust the progress of 
enlightenment will induce people, before this 
century is closed, to regard the wanton de- 
struction of any valuable antiquity, even by 
its owner, as an outrage on civilization and a 
crime against the law of nations. 

To see how grave the outrage of the ruin 
of an unique building, the demolition of a 
pre-historic monument, the tearing up of a 
public record is, we should recollect that it 
is irreparable. The destruction of a fine 
edifice of the Victorian age, the ruin of the 
work of art of a living artist, the burning of 
the original of a modern published work, 
might be a loss, but by no means an irrepar- 
able one. The building might be rebuilt 
at the cost of its insurance, the work of art 
might be reproduced, the loss of the original 
is sad, but the thousands of copies extant 
make it less felt. On the other hand, every 
antiquity may be a link in the chain of 
evidence ; if the link is lost, the evidence is 
imperfect. A single sentence in a borough 
record, a link in a baptismal or marriage 
register, an ornament in an old archway or 
pinnacle, may be a link of evidence which if 
destroyed millions of money could not repur- 
chase or restore. The best modern works 
can be replaced at a price,—antiquities are 
priceless. 

I hope that archeologists, and especially 
our antiquarian societies, will try to educate 
public opinion, just as anti-slavery agitators 
did half a century or so ago, to show the 
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wrong of wanton destruction of ancient edifices 


and works of art; so that in time such acts . 


may be regarded as penal, and the legislation 
commenced by Sir John Lubbock’s Bill may 
be extended to all antiquities of value. 

W. S. LacH-SzyRMA. 





Some CHords on the Mace. 


By LLEWELLYNN JEwITT, F.S.A; 


Part II. 
BSSRQHE “Massuelle,” a weapon whose 






(am! use was forbidden to the turbulent 

: citizens of London in 1327; and 
the “ Quadrelle,” so called from its 
four projecting plates bearing a kind of re- 
semblance to a flower, were maces of this 
description. The latter are thus mentioned 
by Peris de Puteo, 1543: “Vel quadrellos 
vel mazas ferratas in arzono.” 

In the Meyrick collection the examples of 
maces as weapons were very extensive and 
curious. Itwasthis kind of mace that is alluded 
to in the Romance of Ceur de Lion :— 

** With hys hevy mace of steel, 
There he gaff the Kyng hys dele.” 
And again :— 
‘* Hys mace he toke in hys honde, tho 
That was made of yoten bras.” 

The mace, according to Planché, continued 
to be a weapon of war till the commencement 
of the 16th century, and, having first been 
combined with the pistol (the butt of which 
was globularly or otherwise formed so as to 
be used for hand-to-hand combat), was 
finally superseded by it. It was also “used 
in the tournament and in the joust of peace.” 
In the “Knight’s Tale” of Chaucer, the 
herald ends his proclamation by bidding the 
knights to 

; “ | pew forth and ley on faste, 
With long sword and with mace fight your fille.” 
Which we are told accordingly they did, and 
‘* With mighty maces the bones they to-breste.” 


For the joust of peace, however, the 
mace was made of wood, and had a hilt like 
a sword, to which a cord was attached, 
whereby it might be recovered if struck or 
dropped from the hand. One of these is 


here engraved from Livre de Tournois du 
oi René :-—*“ Et peult on qui veult, atacher 
son espée ou sa masse & 

une deliée chaesne, tresse 
ou cordon autour du bras, 
ou a sa sainture, A ce que 
se elles eschapoient de la 
main, on les peust re- 
couvrersanscheoir 4 terre.” 
“Tt has,” Planché con-¥ 
tinues, “the form of a 
club, its original character ; 
and that some hard knocks 
could be dealt with it is. 
clear from the directions 
for the stuffing of felt of 
the pourpoint to be three 
fingers thick on the 
shoulders, arms, and back, 
‘parce que les coups des 
masses et des epées de- 
scendent plus voulentieres 
en edroits dessu-dis que en 
autres lieux.” 

The transition from a 
warlike to a peaceable in- 
strument—from being a 
deadly implement of mus- 
cular enforcement to that 
of an emblem and sign of 
peaceable assertion of 
power and authority—is 
very interesting. The 
laminze were continued, 
but the opposite, or butt, 
end, developed into a bowl, 
cup, or other shaped head, 
and was more or less richly 
ornamented. A remark- 
able example of this oc- 
curred on an incised slab 
of the 14th century, for- 
merly in the now de- 
molished Church of Cul- 
ture—Sainte Catherine in 
Paris. On it were re- 
presented four Sergeants- 
at-Mace, two in armour 
and two others in civil : 
costume, each of whom FIG. 5. 
bore a mace richly orna- 
mented. These maces appeir, from other 
sources, to have been of silver and enamel. 
12 
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They are all four alike; one of them is here 
engraved (fig. 5‘. Another excellent example is 
that held by the King’s Sergeant-at-Mace on a 
beautifully executed illumination of the 15th 
century, representing Henry VI. and his 
Queen receiving a book 
from its author, John Earl, AS 
of Shrewsbury; it is the (ELI 
earliest known example of [Mv yan 
a mace headed by a crown. \W reals) 
It will remind one forcibly of 
of other examples given in 
the course of this article. 

The same general form 
of mace, with plates or 
laminz, prevailed, as I 
have said, on the maces 
of corporate bodies; but 
whereas the laminze had 
originally formed the head, 
they now, as in those last 
described, formed the base; 
the head being usually of 
demi-cylindrical shape, as 
shown in the examples here 
given (figs. 6 and 7). 

In confirmation of what 
I have said as to the war- 
like origin of the mace, 
which was certainly in- 
tended to batter down and 
break through the helmet 
or other armour which the 
sword could not effect, 
Mr. Octavius Morgan, who 
has done so much towards 
classifying old English 
plate, thus writes me: 
“These small early maces, 
which have at the top a 
knob or head, and the 
lower end is formed by 
six or eight flat bars or 
laminz set round the stem, 
which is usually of iron 
covered with silver, thus 
somewhat resemble the 
warriors’ maces} of the time of Henry VIII., 
and give’one the idea that these war maces 
were the original of the civil state mace, 
which, by degrees, from a weapon be- 
came an ensign of office of certain digni- 
taries, having in the first instance been a 





















weapon for enforcing and preserving order 
in a manner similar to our constables’ staves 
at the present time, which formerly used to 
be surmounted with the Royal crown. The 
constables’ staves still bear the Royal arms, 
' and are [like the mace, 
of which, indeed, they are 
“y, the prototype] a civil wea- 
@\) pon for enforcing order, as 
the sword was the military 
weapon which some Mayors 
are authorized to have 
carried before them. The 
mace was usually borne 
by Sergeants-at-Mace, who 
were generally constables.” 
Some of these small maces 
are of iron, covered with 
silver or other metal, and 
are weighted so as more 
effectually to serve as wea- 
pons. 

It was not until the close 
of the reign of Edward ITI. 
(1366-77) that the sergeants 
of the city of London were 
empowered by royal charter 
to carry maces of gold or 
silver, or plated with silver, 
and ornamented with the 
royal arms; for by the sixth 
charter of that monarch it 
is granted “the Sergeants- 
at-Mace in the city afore- 
said shall be at liberty to 
carry such maces of gold 
or silver, or plated with 
silver, and garnished with 
the sign of our arms or 
others,” etc. 

The body of Sergeants-at- 
Mace, afterwards changed 
in designation to Sergeants- 
at-Arms, instituted as a 
body-guard by Richard I., 

FIG. 7. and by the French king 
during the crusades, had 

“not only to watch round the king’s tent in 
complete armour, with a mace, a sword, a 
bow and arrows, but occasionally to arrest 
traitors and other offenders about the Court, 
for which the mace was deemed a sufficient 
authority; hence they came to be called ‘the 
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valorous force of the king’s errand in the 
execution of justice.’” We learn that in 
1417 a Sergeant-at-Mace (or at Arms) when 
appearing in the king’s presence was ordered 
to have his head bare, his body armed to the 
feet, with the arms of a knight riding (z.. with 
armour such as used by knights when they 
fought on horseback), wearing a gold chain 
with a medal bearing all the king’s coats 
(quarterings of his arms), with a peon royal, 
or mace of silver, in his right hand, and 
in his left a truncheon. Hence, in all pro- 
bability, was derived the custom of the chief 
magistrate of a municipality, who, as such, is 
the representative of the sovereign, 
being attended by his mace-bearer, 
as a symbol of the royal authority 

‘ thus delegated to him 
by his sovereign’s chat- 
ter or otherwise. 

Some of our Corpora- 
tions are fortunate in 
possessing early and 
very remarkable ex- 
amples of maces, and 
these forms will be seen 
in many instances fully 
to carry out the opinions 
I have expressed. By 
far the larger number, 
however, of existing 
maces do not date back 
to an earlier period than 
the reign of James I. 
The maces of that 
period, as of the days 
of the Tudors, were not 
large in size, and their 
heads consisted of a hemispherical bowl, 
often crested with a circlet of furs de 
“is and crosses Pattee, or other devices, and 
within this, on a flat or cushion-formed plate 
at the top, the royal arms. In the Tudor 
examples these arms are found occasionally 
enamelled ; in other examples they are en- 
graved, and in others again in bold relief. 
The form of the mace, as now most commonly 
seen, that with the open arched crown sur- 
mounting the head or bowl, is not met with, 
I believe, of an earlier period than the Re- 





Fic. 8. FIG. 9. 


~ storation, at which time many corporations, 


companies, and guilds had the cross arches 
of the crown surmounted by orb and cross 





added to their already existing maces; and 
all the new ones that were made were also so 
surmounted. They were, also, usually of a 
larger size than previously, and were orna- 
mented with the national emblems, royal 
initials, or monograms, and the like. The 
crowned mace thus became more than ever 
a seeming symbol of regal power, or, rather, 
of mayoral authority and power, derived 
from regal sources by royal charter or other- 
wise, and granted direct by the sovereign’s 
will. 

The mace is now and then found as an 
heraldic bearing. Three instances of its oc- 
currence may be adduced. The first is that 
of the arms of Lord Mayor Sir Thomas 
Whitaker Ellis, created a baronet in 1882; 
the next the arms of Sprinte of Bristol (1634) 
sable, three spiked maces erect, two and one, 
argent; and the other the arms granted to 
Alderman Sir Matthew Wood, who was made 
a baronet in 1837; viz., Quarterly, argent 
and or, the mace of the Lord Mayor of 
London in pale, between in the first and 
fourth quarters an oak tree on a mount, verte, 
fructed, proper, and in the second and third 
a bull’s head erased, sad/e, charged on the 
neck witha bezant. These arms are, also, of 
course, borne by Lord Hatherley, who was 
second son of Sir Matthew Wood, Bart. 
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Cilster Superstitions. 


By Mrs. DAMANT. 


Part II. 


=) FEW tales current in Ulster are 
| given as illustrations :— 


A woman who had been in many ways 
“helped by the wee folk found that her 
dreams foretold their gifts. Night after night, she 
dreamt that she found a heap of golden money beside 
a great stone in a certain field. At last she went to 
the field, and found not only the stone but the 
money. She took some, and returned for more from 
time to time. But her conscience grew troublesome. 
She feared she might be defrauding some one, and so 
she weakly babbled her doubts to her neighbours. 
The result was that the gold vanished, and never 

in did she find one single coin beside the stone 
of her dreams. , 
A poor woman dreamt nightly of being told by the 
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fairies, that if she would dig in the dry moat of a fort 
she would find a treasure of gold. She told her dream 
to her sons, and begged of them to dig for her, but for 
a long time they laughed at her fancy. At last they 
agreed to dig, so that she ap cease from troubling 
them, and toy did indeed find a buried treasure— 
not, however, of gold or of money, but an — 
chased silver bell, enclosed in outer cases of bronze, 
which is now to be seen in a well-known antiquarian 
collection. 


A certain woman in a “very gentle” (fairy 
haunted) district of Ulster had only one eye, 
and her neighbours told her story thus :— 


When very young, she was so beautiful that the 
fairies loved her well, and at last carried her off to 
their country. To her, bound by their charms and 
spells, the fairies’ home seemed a place of dazzling 
beauty—the true fairyland of old stories and of poetry. 
Her work was light, for she was only asked to wait 
on them as they moved about their palaces. One day 
she was standing by as they washed in sweet smelling 
oil, and she idly dipped her finger in the oil. By: 
chance she put the wet finger to her eye, when sud- 
denly she saw all the surroundings she had fancied 
so beautiful to be only the nooks and mossy corners 
under a gentle thorn. The splendid carving was the 
twisting of the gnarled old roots, and the country of 
the fairies was but her father’s field. Being no longer 
bewitched, she easily reached her home, and was said 
to be the only human captive ever restored from fairy 
spells to a human hearth. But she fonnd that the 
magic oil had made one eye all powerful to see the 
a unseen pranks of her old captors. For a 
ong time she feared to speak of what she saw, and 
would sit still while the room was crowded with fairies, 
who played all sorts of tricks on the unconscious 
people around ; but one day her caution failed her. 
She was at a country fair, and as she bought something 
at a stall, she could see the whole place crowded by 
these sprites, who were robbing sellers and buyers, 
and injuring the wares. 4s one ill-favoured old fairy 
twitched something from under her eyes she screamed 
with indignation and pushed him away. He turned, 
and, raising a little wand in his hand, rushed furiously 
at her, and put out the eye that had been bathed in 
fairy oil. She never any more looked on a fairy, and 
was regarded till her death with much respect and 
awe by her neighbours. 


Another tale, concerning a man yet living, 
seems to show that these powerful enemies 
can be daunted by any one daring enough 
to defy them. 


A small farmer in the north had upon his farm a 
‘*yvery gentle” wood. He duly respected the fairies, 
and would not permit any of their trees to be meddled 
with. Therefore he expected their good offices in 
return. His finest and favourite cow, however, was 
suddenly attacked by the sort of illness that is gene- 
rally regarded as the effect of spells. He looked at 
his suffering cow and her untasted food, and went 
straight in the wood, where, in a loud voice, he three 


times repeated this sentence: ‘‘ If my cow does not 
get better before night there will not be one gentle 
bush standing in this wood by to-morrow evening.” 
And after uttering this threat he was not astonished 
on going home to find the cow in the byre, eating her 
mash and as well as ever. 


If these powerful small people make con- 
cessions at times they are more apt to demand 
them, as the following tale proves :-— 


In the parish where the gentle wood still remains 
undesecrated, any passer-by may see near the high 
road a farmhouse, close to which grows an old thorn, 
surrounded by a very high wall. The effect is so 
strange that a question is nearly always asked, and 
always thus answered: ‘*The people who lived in 
the farm always had a respect for the thorn, which 
was very gentle, and the fairies who crowded round 
it ‘had a great wish’ for them, and would do anything 
for them. But the farmer and his wife grew old, 
their daughters married, and servants had to be hired 
to do the work. Soon after these changes the good 
people ceased to befriend the house—the cows gave 
less milk, the butter would not come, the crops were 

r. The old people fretted over the change, but 
ailed to guess its cause. One grey morning, as the 
farmer was leaving for his work, he met on the thresh- 
old a very grave and dignified little man in A 
who did not reach more than half way to his knee, 
and who told him, with a low bow, and sweeping off 
a plumed hat, that he had been sent by the king his 
master to make a formal complaint of the servant-girls, 
who threw all the sweepings and potato-parings at 
the roots of the old thorn. Now it happened that the 
king’s favourite palace was under this very thorn, and 
he and his queen and court used to delight on summer 
evenings in sitting in their green bowers among the 
twisted stems of the thorn. But now their pleasant 
retreat was made abominable to them, and unless 
things were altered king and court must leave the 
place, and take their blessing from the farmer and his 
people. On this news the farmer vowed a vow to the 
small ambassador that he would at once repair the 
damage done, and make it impossible for anything in 
future to “annoy” the wee folk. The wall was built, 
the kind offices recommenced, and were never with- 
drawn ; and on summer evenings the faint sounds of 
fairy talk and mirth could reach the ears of those who 
never dared to peep ever the wall of solid stone which 
still encircles the crooked old tree, and averted the 
fairies’ threat of ‘* bad luck by the bushel.” 


Among these and innumerable such tales 
told round the cheery fireside, when farm 
work is over, and the girls sit “flowering” at 
the fine embroidery they are so badly paid for, 
are many concerning fields and “loanins,” 
or lanes where there is some dreadful sight 
only visible to animals and not to men. The 
carters tell of how they have gone round 
more than a long Irish mile to avoid these 
spots, for the horses refuse to pass, and the 
mildest of them kick and plunge in the 
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maddest manner ; while, if a dog accompany 
the cart, his hair stands on end, and he 
whines and cowers abjectly. The belief is 
that in these places some tortured human 
soul is expatiating sins there committed. 
Others tell of still summer evenings, when 
in the same dim twilight the ben-weeds sway 
as the fairies swing in them; and some have 
stories of other banshees besides the his- 
torical one of Dunluce. Every northern 
tourist who has admired the grey castle which 
overhangs its steep crag, and who has dared 
to cross its dangerous bridge, has been taken 
to the round tower, where on the walls are 
traces of ancient wattles, and on the floor 
apparent marks of a recent broom. This is 
the prison, or “Mave Roe’s room.” Mave 
Roe was the family banshee, who still wails 
for the dead O’Donnells. Whether she took 
pity on the prisoners in this small tower with 
its unrivalled views of cliff and bay, distant 
Scotch hills, and wide Atlantic, is not known; 
but she loves the room, and sweeps it out 
every night before sitting in the telescopic 
opening that leads to the window, and making 
her moan or “raising her keen for the long 
line she loves.” There are few ghost tales 
of the ordinary sort told at these fireside 
gatherings. Of haunted houses no legends 
are told, nor are there many of warnings of 
death. A few families are known to have 
had distinct notice given them of every death 
for generations back, but these belong to the 
Scotch settlers, and not the native population. 
There is not very much in Ulster of the 
exquisite poetic charm of the Celt which 
lends such delicate grace to the legends of 
the other parts of the island, but even there 
the Celtic love of the bean-flower is unfor- 
gotten, and the people firmly believe that if 
you are crossed in love and want to die, a 


befriended, or to direct for the refunding of 
their wrongly-used money. A few stories 
are about the rare cases where the dead were 
allowed to comfort the mourners. The one 
I give is remarkable as being told by an old 
Protestant woman of strong good sense, who 
was highly respected as a sick nurse, and 
whe strongly ridiculed all “freits” and old 
stories. Yet in very strict secrecy she told 
the writer of her one ghostly adventure :— 
When she was a very young girl, about 
fifteen or so, she lived with her old grand- 
father and grandmother, who loved each other 
with more than common love. The old 
man died very ‘“suddent,” and left his wife 
stunned and broken by her loss. She did 
not bid him good-bye, she had not told him 
how happy he had made her; and this 
weighed her down. Her prayer was for a 
sight of him to say these things to him, and 
she cried and prayed day and night. The 
girl slept beside her, and grew so much used 
to her sobs as to take httle heed of them. 
One night, when he had not been a week 
dead, she was wakened by the old woman, 
who said, “Listen, do you hear the door 
open?” Charlotte Kane heard nothing, but 
felt a rush of cold air, and the shivering 
sensations that the presence of a spirit gives. 
Then she heard the door shut, and by the 
moonlight saw the old woman joyfully stretch 
her arms out with a cry of satisfied longing. 
Then the grandmother cleared away the 
clothes from the chair “‘at her bed-head,” and 
tenderly bade the visitor sit down, and the 
girl, who saw nothing and heard no voice, 
listened, as, seemingly in reply and questions, 
the wife told of her loneliness, and of every- 
thing that had happened since the funeral, 
and of the arrangements of the burial. It was 
exactly as though she talked to some one by 


t 
certain and easy end is attained by sleeping her side, and it was plain that though the 
in a beanfield; and the child never wakens__ girl’s ears and eyes were useless to see and 
j who drops asleep among those fragrant hear the dead, her ardent love gave the 
: blossoms, that have been for centuries the wife that rare power. There was a farewell 
; favourite simile of lovers for their loves, who between this strangely united pair, and then 
o compared her fairness to its white petals, her the listener heard the steps on the floor and 
‘a raven hair to its black ones, and her delicious the shutting of the door, and felt no more 
breath to the rare sweetness of this beloved the shudder given by the peculiar cold wind 
flower. But'the traces of Celtic thought are known as a “ waft.” 
very plain in the touching stories of the souls Her grandmother told her that her hus- 
after death. Many are the tales of guardians band had been given leave to come and 
returning to beg that their wards be properly see her three times, and that he would be 
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happy where he was if only she would take 
comfort. Then she fell asleep, and cried 
no more, and on the next night the same 
thing happened. Once again he came, and 
on going away for ever left his wife in a long 
swoon. But her bitterest grief was gone, and 
though she feared to speak of her blessing in 
being allowed to see her husband again, she 
a an altered woman for the rest of her 
ife. 

Three brothers lived together in a farm on 
the skirts of a great bog. They were far from 
any neighbours, and so were entirely thrown 
upon each other for company. ‘Thus they 
became so much attached to each other that 
they swore they would never marry, but would 
stay together all their lives. The work was 
severe,” and one was weak and ailing, but 
the others helped him and loved him best. 
But he died. Years passed, and the brothers 
who were left missed him and mourned for 
him. They had always had hard work to pay 
their way, and now that there were but two 
to work it was “sore on them.” One starlit 
night one of them, who had been out late, 


stood for a moment in the shelter of the . 


stroop or half-porch to look at the stars. It 
was very still, and as he stood he heard round 
the corner of the house, but close to him, a 
deep weary sigh, and felt at the same moment 
the cold “waft” of air that tells a spirit is 
near. 

“In the name of God, who is there?” he 
cried, and heard in answer the voice of the 
dear younger brother he had loved so well. 

“Ah, Jim,” said the faint tones. “It’s 
many’s the cold wet night I have crossed 
waters and gone through fire to stand here till 
cockcrow, wishing for one kind word from 
you. And you and John have passed so near 
I felt your breath and touched your clothes, 
and you never all these years stood on your 
step to hear the sighs of me.” 

__ His request was urgent, and he told them 
if they fulfilled it he would surely be freed, 
and would wander no more near the dreary 
bogs. Speech had been given him to ask that 
some trifling debt in a town, where he had 
once stayed to sell some cattle at a fair, 
should be paid. The money had been spent 
on himself, and he had “thought shame” 
to tell his brothers, who would pay it with 
difficulty. Till it was paid, the gates of 


Paradise could never open for him ; if before 
Easter it was discharged, they might think of 
him on Easter Sunday, when released souls 
go home to heaven. And as he spoke, his 
voice grew fainter, and with no farewell he 
seemed to inelt away into air. Of course the 
money was scraped together and faithfully 
paid, and on Easter morning, as the brothers 
woke, a cold waft passing near them told of 
the release of one spirit in prison on its way 
to happiness; yet they could not cease to 
hope for another word from him, and even 
when they were old men, would pause in the 
porch, or tread very softly, though they never 
again heard the mournful sigh of the spirit 
they had so long been deaf to. 

Two women lived together in a farm, which 
they managed themselves by dint of untir- 
ing work. They were elderly and lonely, 
but though their interests were the same they 
scarcely spoke to each other. The work was 
divided, and each silently did her share—the 
“kye” were partly owned by one, partly by 
the other. The very fowl were equally divided 
into two properties, and each sister had her 
own half of the kitchen. Neighbours gave 
different reasons for this long quarrel, and 
lamented that two people who were so 
pleasant to every one elsé “could not live 
agreeabler with other.” 

The hard out-door work in the damp cli- 
mate was too much for the elder sister, and 
very suddenly she was taken with paralysis 
and stricken helpless and dumb. Then the 
old affection revived, and for a few days of 
her life she had the care and love of the 
younger one lavished on her. It seemed to 
please her, but she died with no word spoken, 
and the other was left alone with her double 
work todo. Some months after her death, 
a neighbour who was walking alone on a road 
near the sister’s house, suddenly felt the pre- 
sence of ‘a soul that had a word to say.” 
He had not any courage to speak, and as he 
ran from the place in horror he heard a long 
mournful sigh. He reached home safely, 
and felt ashamed of his cowardice when he 
remembered that sorrowful sound. He re- 
minded himself that no spirits can hurt those 
who speak in the name of God, and he set 
his family to say the Rosary while he set out 
next night with his prayer-book to the same 
spot. But his courage was tried. Every 
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night he walked there till a week was over, 
when the sigh was again heard. He spoke, 
and was answered. The spirit was that of 
Jane Cupples, the elder sister of the lonely 
woman. She entreated him to say to her 
sister how on her heart and knees she humbly 
asked her pardon. She could never rest in 
her grave till Susan knew that in the old 
quarrel about a man Jane had used her ill, 
and told her lies, and come between her sister 
and her sweetheart for jealousy. This mes- 
sage given and her sister’s pardon gained, she 
might hope for heaven. The countryman 
took the message, and was believed in simply 
and fully. He carried back to the shapeless 
sighing outcast spirit a message of love and 
pardon, and never heard more of it, or had at 
any other time of his life anything to do with 
creatures from another world. 

In a very lonely cottage among the moun- 
tains, and far from a town, lived a poor couple 
who had a very hard struggle for life. Every 
summer the man went to the English harvest, 
leaving his wife alone, and brought back 
some money whith helped to keep them. 
The woman worked at “ quilting ” patchwork 
quilts and heavy petticoats in a great frame, 
which filled up nearly all the cabin. A few 
fowl were their only property, and at night 
they roosted on the rafters. But one autumn 
the husband did not return with the other 
harvesters. They had left him ill of fever in 
a hospital, and its authorities soon sent the 
woman word of his death. For a time she 
feared she must go to the poorhouse, but she 
fought hard to keep her wretched little home. 
On her return home one night in winter, she 
found her peat-fire out, and was stooping over 
the ashes to coax it into life again, when, with 
a loud noise of flapping wings, the cock fell 
from his perch over the door, and startled the 
sleepy hens; she took him from the corner 
by the meal barrel, where: he was rushing 
about, and put him up again, returning to her 
fireless embers, and wishing she had a neigh- 
bour who would lend her a live coal. Again 
the cock flew cackling down, as though in 
fright, and took refuge by her side; she 
put him on his perch as before, and went 
on blowing her fire ; a faint blaze began to 
glimmer, when once more the cock fluttered 
down. This time the tired-out woman’s temper 
failed her ; she seized him by his legs and 





‘threw him under the bare dresser, saying, 
‘* Bad cess to ye then! lie there, and don’t 
deave a done body wi’ your noise.” She had 
only left him there a few moments when, as 
her back was turned, the door, that opened 
on the lonely mountain waste, was very slowly 
opened, and some one entered. Her terror 
made her powerless to speak, till in the dark- 
ness she heard the heartbroken sigh that 
pleads for some sign from the living, and then 
she had courage to ask and hear that the soul 
of her husband was beside her; that he had 
waited vainly at her door: for a spirit can 
never enter under the perch where a cock is 
roosting. He came to tell of a debt he had 
meant to pay on his return from England. 
Unless it was paid he must bide in purgatory. 
He did not ask in vain, for with the ardent 
hopefulness of the Celt, where no hope is, 
she vowed to set him free. Next morning, 
she walked again to the distant town, and 
sought out the two shops she had never heard 
of till the night before. The shopkeepers 
wondered at her knowledge of what her hus- 
band said was a secret from “the wife,” but 
confirmed the debts. They were very small. 
She sold all she possessed, and was paying 
the few shillings towards the account, when 
the shopkeeper suddenly asked her the cause 
of her miserably altered looks. _ She told her 
tale, and he was so moved by it that he tore 
up the receipt in part and wrote one in full, 
which sent her from his presence happy and 
contented. But as the only means of a liveli- 
hood she had were gone, she had to go to 
the workhouse, where she ended her days; 
not, however, till she had the joy of feeling 
once again the “cold waft” telling of her 
husband’s freedom, while she knelt at Mass 
among the other paupers on Easter morning. 
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Far. HE Tower of London on the east 
(64 5a and Lambeth Palace on the west 
Mali have long marked the two extreme 
limits of the town. Of late years 
the picturesqueness of the town house of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury has been some- 
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what injured by the buildings that have arisen 
in its neighbourhood. Thus the new St. 
Thomas’s Hospital dwarfs its older neigh- 
bour, and almost presses it out of sight. 

Our old buildings are so fast passing away, 
that we naturally cherish all the more the few 
genuine antiquities that remain, and certainly 
Lambeth Palace is one of the most interesting 
of these. Soon after the Norman Conquest, 
the principal bishops began to settle on the 
banks of the Thames, in the district lying 
between the City of London and Westminster, 
so as to be ready to attend to their duties 
in the State. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
was not one of these, and the origin of 
Lambeth Palace was chiefly owing to another 
cause, although doubtless the nearness to 








emissaries to the Pope, who prohibited the 
scheme. Baldwin was not inclined to give 
up his project, and he therefore obtained 
land at Lambeth, to which place he trans- 
ferred the building materials he had collected 
at Hackington. The monks opposed this 
scheme also, but in the midst of the contest 
the Archbishop died in the Holy Land. 
Hubert Walter when he filled the see deter- 
mined to carry out Baldwin’s project, but the 
monks again got the Pope to interfere, and 
in the end the Archbishop had to give up 
all hopes of establishing the proposed Col- 
lege. He did, however, build himself a 
house on ground obtained from the Dean 
and Chapter of Rochester. From the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century to the present 
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The monks of the Priory of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, had grown into an important 
body, who rivalled the Metropolitan himself 
in power, and the result was a succession 
of contests between the two authorities, 
Archbishop Baldwin resolved to found an 
independent College of Secular Priests out- 
side his cathedral city, with whom he could 
live free from the interference of the en- 
croaching regulars. At first Haekington, 
now commonly called St. Stephen’s, about 
half-a-mile from Canterbury, was selected 
as the site, but the jealous monks sent 


* Lambeth Palace and its Associations, by J. Cave- 
Browne, M.A., with an Introduction by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Edinburgh and London: W. Black- 
wood & Sons, 1882, 8vo., pp. xxix., 359. 


a ruinous state after the destructive Wars of the 
Roses, and he set himself to reconstruct the 
house. Between 1486 and 1502 he Carried out 
extensive repairs, and built the massive Tower 
which is still known as “ Morton’s Gateway,” 
and which forms so noble an entrance to the 
Palace. The inside of this gateway with 
the front of the present library, called 
* Juxon’s Hall,” is shown in the annexed en- 
graving.* 

On the river side at the north-west corner 
of the Palace buildings is the interesting old 
Tower, which is frequently, but incorrectly, 


* For the loan of the blocks which illustrate this 
article we are indebted to Messrs. Blackwood and 
Sons, the publishers of Mr, Cave-Browne’s book, 
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called after the Lollards. Mr. Cave-Browne 
says of this portion of the Palace :— 


This is not a single structure, but a group of three 
buildings, very distinct in character, and representing 
very distinct periods of architecture. The central and 
most imposing portion bears on its river-face unques- 
tionable marks of being nearly 450 years old. The 
deeply-moulded plinth, the cusped tracery of the early 
Perpendicular windows, the bold freestone string 
courses relieving the towering grey pile, an elegant 
tabernacle, or niche, in which stood the image of St. 
Thomas of Can- 


chief prisoners were royalists during the 
Commonwealth period. 

Mr. Cave-Browne gives in his charming 
volume an admirable account of all the chief 
features of the Palace. The Great Hall, the 
Chapel, the Library, and the Librarians, all 
have their fair share of attention. It would 
be impossible within the space at our disposal 
to follow the author through all the parts of 
this historic pile, but we may, in conclusion, 
draw a few 





terbury—all mark 
the building as 
belonging to the 
earlier half of the 
fifteenth century ; 
while the arms of 
Archbishop Chi- 
cheley on a shield 
borne by the angel 
that supports the 
niche points to the 
builder ; and this 
is confirmed by 
the record in the 
“Steward’s Ac- 
counts”’ that this 
Tower was erected 
by that primate, 
and completed in 
the year 1435. 
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the —— Anne THE WATER TOWER AT LAMBETH, COMMONLY CALLED have frequently 
Boleyn passed “THE LOLLARDS’ TOWER.” been at Lam- 
from the crypt, beth. Edward 


where sentence of divorce was passed upon 
her. This place never appears to have 
been called the “Lollards’ Tower” until 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and then the name was given under a mis- 
apprehension. There was a Lollards’ Tower, 
but this was at St. Paul’s, and as the tower 
at Lambeth was used as a prison, popular 
writers jumped to the conclusion that this 
was the place in which the Lollards had been 
confined. It appears, however, that the 





III. was there in 1345, Henry Bolingbroke 
was the guest of Archbishop Bourchier a few 
days before his coronation; Henry VIII., Mary, 
and Elizabeth were frequent visitors. There is 
a walk called “Clarendon’s Walk,” which is 
associated with an interesting visit of Edward 
Hyde to Archbishop Laud. The young lawyer 
and the hot-headed Primate here held an im- 
portant conversation. Hyde made an effort 
to check Laud in his course, and pointed out 
to him the danger of his proceedings, but the 
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advice was unheeded, and we all know the 
end. Another association is with the outside 
walls. Mary of Modena, disguised as an 
Italian washerwoman, took flight on the 
night of December oth, 1688, from White- 
hall ; she crossed to Lambeth Stairs in a ferry- 
boat, and there expected to find a coach to 
convey her to Gravesend, but no coach was 
ready, and she had to take shelter from the 
wind and rain in the angle between Morton’s 
gate and the church tower until a coach was 
brought for her from the neighbouring inn, 
the “Swan.” 

We have tried to show how good this book 
is in itself, but it has other claims on our 
attention from its association with the late 
occupant of the chair of Augustine, whose loss 
is so widely felt by all classes of Englishmen. 
Mr. Cave-Brown has dedicated his work to the 
memory of Mrs. Tait, who encouraged him in 
his undertaking, and the Archbishop himself 
wrote the introduction, which possesses a me- 
lancholy interest as one of the last writings of 
him who must, alas! since the publication of 
the book, also be spoken of as “ the late.” 





Reviews. 
—— 

The Duty of Every One that Intends to be Saved. By 
the Rev. SAMUEL CLARK, reprinted with a preface, 
to which is added A Poetical Meditation, written by 
the Son of the Author. (Privately printed by 


Wyman & Sons, 1882.) 12mo. 
ANNs 
& |, NP 
Baiaeae descendant, Mr. G. T. Clark, and the pre- 
sent volume deserves the same praise we 
gave to that, as an elegant reproduction of an in- 
teresting old book. The editor was unable to meet 
with a copy of the first edition issued in 1669, and 
has therefore used the edition of 1690. This was 
printed for William Miller, at the Gilded Acorn, in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. At the end is a Catalogue of 
Books printed for or sold by Simon Miller, at the Star, 
at the West End of St. Paul’s. Most of these books are 
religious, but one is a play by Richard Carpenter, 
entitled, Zhe Pragmatical Fesuite. It appears from 
Baker’s Biographia Britannica not to have been very 
dramatic, as the author has made it his business to ex- 
pose all the numerous subtilties and artful inventions 
made use of by the Romish clergy, for the gaining over 
of proselytes and ne their own religion. 
Mr. Clark’s book does not call for criticism here, but 
we may say that those who care for old divinity will find 
much to interest them in this charming little volume. 


E have already noticed a former reprint of 
one of this famous Puritan Divine’s works, 
which was due to the taste of the author’s 





History of aye, By W. Harsutr DAwson. 
(London, 1882: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 8vo, 
pp. ix., 408. 

This is a capital example of topographical anti- 
quarian work. There is chronological history and 
local history, and the two, though kept properly dis- 
tinct, are yet made part and parcel of a consistent 
whole. Mr. Dawson deals with Skipton under the 
Saxon and Norman rule, a legend of the Romille 
family, the House of Clifford, Manorial Government, 
Skipton Castle, Baronial Life, Military History, the 
Parish Church, Worthies of Old Skipton, Commercial 
History, Old Modes of Punishment, Religious Denomi- 
nations, Parish Charities, Modern Skipton, and Local 
Customs and Superstitions. There is much interesting 
history to be gleaned from this old Yorkshire parish, 
and the extracts from original documentsand accounts of 
local facts and events make the book much more valu- 
able thana merecompilation. The fact is, Mr. Dawson 
has gone to work somewhat upon the plan recom- 
mended by Mr. J. Charles Cox in his excellent little 
book, How to write the History of a Parish, although, 
as may be clearly seen, he has not had the advantage 
of a perusal of this useful Guide. Perhaps the most 
interesting chapter is that on modern Skipton—it tells 
us what there is in modern Skipton which relates to 
the past, and connects it with the past. There is, 
however, yet more to be told. The abstract of the 
Enclosure Acts is not half long and full enough—one 
would have liked to have known something about 
those long narrow strips of land in the ings, they tell 
us of a life that is gradually coming back to our know- 
ledge from very remote times indeed. They should 
be read, it must be noted, by the side of the old rentals 
given in the chapter relating to Skipton under the 
later Cliffords, where we get a rich supply of field 
names and land tenure archaisms. The account of 
Skipton Castle makes another interesting chapter, the 
inventory of the effects in the Castle upon the death of 
the Earl of Cumberland in 1643 being very curious 
and instructive. In the ‘‘Music Roome” was ‘1 
great picture of the Countess of Cumberlande, and 
I statue of her grandfather Burleigh in stone.” 





Bygones relating to Wales and the Border Counties. 
(Oswestry: Caxton Works.) Oct. to Dec., 1882. 
Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, Edited by Rev. 
B. H. BLACKER. (London, 1883: W. Kent & Co.) 

January number. 


We continue to welcome these twin brothers in 
local antiquarian literature, and congratulate the re- 
spective editors upon the variety of topics they have 
gathered together, and the enthusiasm with which 
their contributors seem to send their notelets to the 

amer. These are always goods signs of life and use- 

Iness. Mr. Blacker steadily applies his “ Notes and 
Queries” to its useful purpose, and the part before us 
is, perhaps, more interesting than any we have seen. 
There is a greater grasp of Gloucestershire apparent. 
The curious communications on “ Bellwoman”’ in the 
Byegones, are particularly noteworthy, but we could 
spare some of the more modern notes, which can 

ways be found in newspapers, 
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An Account of Some of the Incised and Sepulchral Slabs 
of North-West Somersetshire. By R. W. PAuL, 
with Lithograph Plates, (London, 1882: Provost 
& Co.) Folio, pp. iii. 35. 


Church archzeology is a subject that has engaged a 
considerable amount of attention at all times, and at 
resent there seems to be an increased interest in it. 
t is associated with the names of most of our famous 
dead, and with the recollections of the ancestral 
families of England. Mr, Paul, in presenting to the 
antiquarian world the volume now under notice, has 
done his work conscientiously and well. The churches 
of North-West Somersetshire contain many handsome 
and interesting monuments, which may be divided 
into three classes, (1) canopied monuments and altar 
tombs, (2) brasses, and (3) effigies and floor slabs of 
stone. Of these Mr. Paul gives us thirty-five very 
excellent lithograph plates, taken from the churches 
of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, Long Ashton, Chew 
Magna, Stanton Drew, Barrow Gournay, Backwell 
Chelvey, Tukenham, Weston-in-Gordano, Clevedon, 
Kingston Seymour, Wrington, Churchill, Winscombe, 
Loxton, Bleadon, Berrow, East Brent, and Weston- 
super-Mare, Of the first class, the canopied monu- 
ments and altar tombs, very fine examples occur at 
Ashton, to Sir Richard Choke, at Backwell, to one of 
the Rodneys, at Chelvey, and at Yatton, to the Newton 
family, all of them being fifteenth century work. 
Brasses are not general in the county, and only about 
eight now remain in the churches dealt with by 
Mr. Paul. The monuments of the third class are 
numerous, and extend from the thirteenth to the six- 
teenth century, and to this class Mr. Paul has chiefly 
_ devoted his labours. Not a moment too soon, alas ! 
Many of the examples now illustrated are in an ad- 
vanced state of decay, many have been wantonly 
destroyed, and many have, as wantonly, been restored 
and “done up.” Therefore, to possess such a book 
as Mr. Paul’s is to possess, perhaps, the last memento 
of some of these fine old church monuments. Ever 
since Collinson wrote, destruction has taken place. 
Mr. Paul has represented upwards of sixty examples 
of the incised and sepulchral slabs ; introducing us to 
some of the most famous families, the Astons, tae 
Berkeleys, the Canynges, the Churchills, the Cokes, 
the Hautvilles, the Jenyns, the Oglanders, and others, 
But, beyond family history, always so important 
and interesting, there isthe history to be derived from 
the evidence of the armour and apparel of the period. 
Particularly interesting is the shield bearing the mer- 
chant’s mark at St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, and the 
elegant cross-slab, round the margin of which is an 
inscription in Norman French, showing the memorials 
sometimes erected over workmen of the middle ages. 
Perhapsthe most interesting effigies are those on a “long 
raised stone bench” against the north wall of the nave 
of Tickenham church, probably representing three of 
the Berkeley family, once resident at Tickenham Court, 
namély, Nicholas de Tickenham ¢emp. Henry III., 
one of his three wives, and Nicholas or Fitz-Ralph de 
Tickenham /emp, Edward I. Mr. Paul’s drawings of 
these, which are of themselves very beautiful pieces 
of workmanship, and in nearly perfect preservation, 
strike us as being about the best he has produced, 
although perhaps it is invidious to “‘ pick and choose ” 


when all is sogood. If other antiquarian artists would 
take up similar work in the several ecclesiastical dis- 
tricts best known to them, in the same spirit and true 
instinctive taste shown by Mr. Paul, we should have 
a monumental work indeed! As it is, we cordially 
bear our testimony to the value and importance of this 
work, and recommend our readers to make themselves 
acquainted with it as soon as possible. 





The History of Norfolk. Compiled chiefly from the 
best printed authorities and original records pre- 
served in public and private collections. By R. H. 
Mason. PartI. (Issued to subscribers only.) 


Since Blomefield’s time, no doubt, not only has a 
great deal of new material for local and county history 
been laid open, but the methods of historic research, 
comparison, and combination are much better under- 
stood, and a higher level of accuracy been reached. 
Blomefield, however, did excellent work in his His- 
tory, and Mr. Mason in. o’ertopping his predecessor 
will do good service. He has had access to many 
private collections, and has secured the services of 
collaborateurs in various branches of his extensive 
subject, which includes, first, “ county matters gene- 
rally, treating of their past and present condition ;” 
then ‘‘the townships and parishes in alphabetical 
order.” The author means to make it more thana 
mere history; while he modestly hopes to satisfy the 
archzologist, he ‘‘aims at interesting a far larger 
number than can be enrolled in the lists of the 
learned.” 

After an introduction which gives much useful sta- 
tistical information relating to the county now, we have 
a series of chapters dealing with the part taken by 
Norfolk and Norfolk men in the general history of 
England, treating shortly of the ‘‘ British Occupation,” 
** Roman Occupation,” the ‘‘ Coming of the English” 
and ‘fof the Danes,” and “ Home Life in East 

lia.” The present part carries us down from 
William the Conqueror to Elizabeth. Three interludes 
of interest concern Norfolk coinage, Norfolk prices 
from 1259—1550, and autographic signatures of Nor- 
folk celebrities of the sixteenth century, of which last 
facsimiles axe given. A fine reproduction of the east 
window in East Harling church shows what ‘‘ me- 
dizeval art in Norfolk” was, and several excellent 
illustrations adorn the part, which is got up in very 
good style. 





Midland Antiquary. Part I. 

To the Western Antiquary and the Palatine Note 
Book we have now to add the Midland Antiquary, a 
magazine published in Birmingham, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. William F. Carter, B.A., devoted to the 
antiquities of the district of which that ancient place 
is the centre. Mr. Carter’s strength lies in ‘‘ family 
history” and genealogy, but he opens his pages to 
many other contributions. The series of Local Notes 
and Queries printed in the Birmingham Journal and 
Daily Fost from 1861 onwards will be here collected, 
edited, and indexed. Of this, the first instalment is 
given in No. 1 (September 1882), followed by a set 
of love-letters of a Wolverhampton tradesman of the 
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last century. Mr. Carter prints the first part of the 
arish registers of Aston-juxta-Birmingham (which 
in 1600); the Rev. T. P. Wadley gives inte- 
resting extracts from the churchwardens’ accounts of 
Badsey, Worcestershire, from 1529 to 1709, and the 
editor closes with notes on, and two pedigrees of, the 
family of Simcox, of Staffordshire. We wish pros- 
perity to this fresh evidence of the serious interest 
now taken in local materials for history. 





Harness as it has been, as it is, and as it should be. 
By JOHN PHILIPSON, wth Remarks on Fraction 
and the Use of the Cape Cart. By NIMSHIVICH [S. 
BrerDMOoRE], Newcastle. (London: E. Stanford, 
1882.) 8vo., pp. vii. 80. 


In the first portion of this title, ‘‘ Harness as it has 
been,” we may be supposed to be interested, although 
we must leave the consideration of the ‘‘as it is” and 
**as it should be” to those who deal with more 
practical subjects. The ancients appear to have prac- 
tised simplicity in their harness and trappings, although 
their horses are usually represented tossing their 
heads, a the bits, and generally in a highly 
excited state. The Romans used a single rein and 
snaffle bit, while the Assyrians drove their horses by 
two reins, one attached to either end of the bit in the 
ordinary manner, and each passed through a ring or 
_ in the harness, whereby the rein was kept down 
and a stronger purchase secured to the driver. The 
Romans used no stirrups, and the horses were taught 
to kneel at the word of command to take up their 
riders, and the same custom was formerly common in 
Spain. Mr. Philipson has produced a book of interest 
and value to all users of horses, and the directions 
which it contains are made the more useful by the 
numerous illustrations. There are several engravings 
of ancient chariots, horsemen, and harness generally, 
and the woodcuts by Thomas and John Bewick, which 
stand as tail-pieces to some of the chapters, improve 
the appearance of the volume. 





Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry, M.A., of Broad 
Oak, Flintshire, A.D. 1631-1696. Edited by MaT- 
THEW HENRY LEE, M.A. (London: Kegan Paul, 
French, & Co., 1882.) Sm. 8vo.; pp. viil. 414. 


Philip Henry, the Nonconformist minister, was a man 
of mark in his own day, and is worthy of honour in the 
resent. His individuality, however, is apt to be over- 
ooked, and he is often referred to as the father of the 
better known Matthew Henry. His life was one of 


- antique simplicity, spent in quiet but ever active work, 


and it has been said that ‘‘the name of Philip Henry 
is ever fragrant and refreshing to those who are 
acquainted with his beautiful life.” We naturally 
wish to know more of such a man, and no better 
means of gaining an insight into his character can be 
found than by reading these Diaries. At the same 
time, we think that the editor would have made them 
more agreeable for the modern reader had he ex- 
panded such contractions as pish for parish, agt. for 
against, and others which make the short entries of 
the Diary rather crabbed reading. Philip Henry 
appears to have written his Diaries in little pocket 


almanacs, and some of these have not come to hand. 
They should extend from 1657 to 1696, but the editor 
has only had access to the volumes for ———— 
years. Although in the first instance these diaries 
and letters will be read on account of the reader’s 
interest in the life of the writer, they are also of great 
value as showing the opinions of an actor in the 
stirring scenes of the seventeenth century, who while 
suffering for conscience’ sake, was able to see good in 
those who differed from’ him, as well as the points of 
union in their beliefs and aspirations, An index of 
names completes a valuable book. 





Rambles Round Old Canterbury. By Francis W. 
Cross and JoHN R. Hatt. Second Edition. 
(London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., 1882.) 4to. 


Canterbury Cathedral is so beautiful an object, and 
a monument of such surpassing interest, that historians 
have loved to linger over its record in such a manner 
as to throw the city itself somewhat in the shade. 
The authors of the present book have therefore done 
well to confine their story to Canterbury, and to leave 
out any description of the church which is its chief 
glory. There still remains plenty to fill a volume, for 
on all sides are to be found the relics of the past—a 
past that is intimately associated with the chief inci- 
dents of English history. Not the least interesting 
feature of Messrs. Cross and Hall’s Raméles will be 
found in the numerous illustrations of the buildings, 
the ruins, bits of walls, windows, gates, and other 
objects that still remain to speak to us of the times 
when Augustine first came to England. Here are 
representations of the time-honoured church of St. 
Martin’s, the oldest church in England, of the Roman 
tiles and Saxon masonry in the south wall of the 
chancel, and of the stone coffin called ‘‘ Bertha’s 
tomb.” The abbey of St. Augustine, once the most 
famous monastery in England, the heads of which were 
always in a state of rivalry with the neighbouring 
Christ Church, to be worsted in the end, has so: fulla 
history that it needs several chapters to be devoted to 
it. We cannot here enter intoa description of the 
contents of this most interesting book, but we will say 
this, that those who wish to learn something about the 
antiquity of old Canterbury cannot do better than 
ramble in imagination round its walls in company with 
its authors, 





Croydon in the Past, Historical, Monumental, and 
Biographical ; being a History of the Town as depicted 
on the Tombs, Tablets, and Gravestones in the 
Churches, Churchyards, and Cemetery of the Parish. 
(Croydon: Jesse W. Ward, 1883.) 8vo. 

Croydon has been fortunate in the number of its 
histories, and this book is a useful addition to the list. 
We have here a large number of names of those whose 
burials have been commemorated, with particulars of 
their lives, and in many cases there are epitaphs and 
other monumental inscriptions. These will be found 
of considerable value by the genealogist. Prefixed to 
this portion of the eae are some historical chapters 
on the early history of Croydon, the old palace of the 
archbishops, the schools and almshouses, on local 
names, and a comparison of the town in 1851 and in 
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1882, In the former year the population was 20,355 ; 
it has now grown to over 80,000. The author has 
searched the Calendars of State Papers, and has pro- 
duced an interesting chapter on State Papers connected 
with Croydon, although he seems to be under the 
erroneous impression that these valuable records are 
preserved in the British Museum instead of the Record 
Office. We can recommend this as a book of value to 


topographers. 





A Handbook of Higham; or, The Curiosities of a 
Country Parish. By the Rev. C. H. FIELDING. 
(Rochester and Chatham: W. T. Wildish, 1882.) 
8vo., pp. 66. - 


The parish of Higham lies between the mouth of 
the Medway and the Thames, and Gadshill is the 
most famous place within its borders. Higham is 
little known to fame ; but Gadshill is associated with 
the names of two’immortals—Sir John Falstaff and 
Charles Dickens. Mr. Fielding has given in a small 
space a full account of the chief features of interest 
connected with Higham. He quotes from the registers, 
which date from 1633, and gives a list of the briefs 
read in Higham church from 1708 to 1711. The 
sums collected appear to have been rather small, 
varying from 1s. 4d. to £5. A chapter devoted ta 
the natural history of the district contains particulars 
of the birds and hans found there. 





A Complete Handbook to the National Museum in 
Naples according to the New Arrangement. The 
original work by DomMENICO Monaco, the English 
edition by E. NEVILLE ROLFE. Third edition. 
(London: W. Clowes & Sons, 1883.) Small 8vo, 
Pp. 207. 

The National (formerly the Bourbon) Museum 
contains the most important collection of classical 
antiquities in the world, besides a magnificent picture 
gallery. The ordinary visitor to Naples wants to 
know how best to see these treasures ; he cannot look 
at everything, but he wishes not to miss what is essen- 
tial to a proper understanding of the different classes 
of objects ; and the present volume will help him to 
this knowledge. Those also who are forced to stay 
at home will find much to interest them in the descrip- 
tion of the remains of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
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METROPOLITAN. 

Society of Antiquaries.—Jan. 18.—Mr. Edwin 
Freshfield, V.-P., in the chair.—Mr. Micklethwaite 
read a paper containing a suggestion that one of the 
figures in Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster Abbey, 
to which he had been unable to assign a name ina 
previous paper, was intended as a symbolic represen- 
tation of All Hallows. That such figures existed is 
clear from the inventory of superstitious ornaments of 
the church of Belton, in the Isle of Axholm, in which 


an “idol of All Hallows” is included. An archidia- 
conal visitation of South Cave, in Yorkshire, also 
mentions a similar figure. The statue, of which there 
are two examples in the chapel, represents a bearded 
man, dressed in armour, above which he wears the 
Mass vestments, and these, again, are surmounted by 
the monastic hood and scapula. His right hand 
holds a stole, the other end of which is tied round a 
dragon’s neck, and in his left hand is a book.—The 
Rev. H. J. Cheales exhibited a drawing of a wall 
painting discovered on the clerestory wall of Friskney 
church, representing the Israelites gathering manna, 
and Moses, whose head is horned, looking on. 

Jan. 25.—Mr. A. W. Franks, V.-P., in the chair.— 
Reports from several local secretaries were read.—Mr. 
S. Dutton Walker sent an account of a rock cave dis- 
covered at Castle-gate, Nottingham, of which the roof 
was supported by a circular pillar with a square cap, 
which appeared to be of an early Norman, if not ante- 
Norman type, but the combination of large and smalt 
curves in the vaulting was much later in character. It 
was suggested, without much foundation, that the 
cave might have been used as a chapel.—The Rev. 
Geo. Rome Hall, of Birtley, Northumberland, con- 
tributed an account of the opening of a tumulus in 
his neighbourhood, in which were found a human 
tibia, a few flint flakes, which are rare in that district, 
British pottery, and some perforated stone imple- 
ments. As to the last item, Canon Greenwell 
expressed considerable scepticism, thinking they must 
have been unworked stones with natural holes in 
them, as such implements scarcely ever occur in 
barrows.—Mr. E. W. Tredgold sent an account of an 
analysis of the plaster on which the paintings at 
Fountains Abbey were executed.—A paper by Mr. 
Napper was read containing criticisms on Camden’s 
identification of the stations in some of the ¢tinera of 
the Antonine Itinerary, principally in the southern 
parts of England.—The Rev. Geo. Ward exhibited 
some miscellaneous coins, including a groat of Philip 
and Mary, some Roman and Nuremberg coins and 
tokens found in digging in the rectory garden at Mavis 
Enderby. Mr. Ward remarked that he had lately 
discovered that the name ‘‘ Mavis” was a corruption 
of Malebiche, a family to whom the manor anciently 
belonged.—Mr. Freshfield exhibited a greenish stone 
celt from Antigua, similar to one from Jamaica 
figured in an early volume of Arch@ologia, These 
celts in the islands are called thunderbolts, and are 
highly prized for their power of keeping water cool. 

ritish Archeological Association.—Jan. 3.— 
—The Rev. S. M. Mayhew in the chair.—Mr. Watling 
exhibited a series of finely executed drawi of 
fifteenth century frescoes, full size, the principal bei 
from Earl Stonham Church, Suffolk, found during the 
restoration of the building, and representing the adora- 
tion of the Magi, the heavenly call to the shepherds, 
etc. A head of St. George from the same church was 
drawn with much artistic effect. Several figures from 
rood screens were also shown, including a facsimile of 
the full-length figure of Cardinal Wolsey from Bloxam 
Church, where he is represented with a nimbus.—Mr. 
Loftus Brock reported the discovery of a portion of 
the remains of Whitefriars, London. A lo ty mass of 
medizval walling has been uncovered, runming east 
from Bouverie Street, where it forms the northern wall 
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of No, 29. ‘It extends probably further to the west, 
under the roadway.—Mr. C. H. Compton gave some 
interesting extracts from old records relating to the 
history of Whitefriars.—The Chairman exhibited a 
large and fine collection of fictile ware and glass, found 
for the most part in recent excavations in London,— 
Mr. R. Allen described several ancient brooches found 
in Cumberland, of thirteenth century date, of a pattern 
which is still used in many parts of the north of 
Scotland.—Mr. J. W. Grover exhibited the bronze 
frame of a Roman writing tablet, found in London.— 
Dr. A. Fryer exhibited a cameo, probably of Florentine 
work, of Sosigines, the reformer of the calendar for 
Julius Czesar.—The first paper was by Mr. Cecil Brent, 
“On the Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Sowtirig, Kent.” 
After describing the discoveries made on this site in 
former years, the lecturer reported that he engaged 
men to dig at the end of the field which had not 
previously been opened, and here, at the foot of the 
hill, several other interments were met with, including 
that of a man fully six feet high. A beautiful necklace 
of beads was also foundontheneckofafemale. Acollec- 
tion of Saxon glass was also exhibited. —Prof. Hodgetts 
then read a paper “ On the Myth of the Week.” The 
seven epochs of the week were extracted from the 
Scandinavian “V6lus Pa,” and identified with the 
names of the respective deities. 

an. 17.—Mr. T. Morgan in the chair.—Mr. Watling 
exhibited a fine collection of drawings, full size, of 
stained glass still remaining in old churches. These 
included a series of figures from Cambo Church, re- 
presenting the Root of Jesse, and a fine figure of Lady 
Anne Percy from Long Melford Church.—Mr. Brock 
exhibited a rare silver penny of Ethelred II.—Mr. E. 
Walford described some ancient stained glass still exist- 
ing in Bishop Butler’s old house at Hampstead, the 
counterpart of which is at Oriel College.—Mr. E. Way 
exhibited various antiquities, mostly from Southwark, 
— to the continued presence of the Romans there. 
—The first paper was by Don Claudio Boutelou, on 
an ivory figure of thirteenth century date, called the 
Virgin of Battles, in the Royal Chapel of St. Fernando 
of Seville.—The proceedings were brought to a con- 
clusion by a paper by Mr. W. de Gray Birch, ‘‘Ona 
Roll relating to the Ancient See of Crediton, now in 
the Cottonian Library.” 

Numismatic.—Jan. 18.—Dr. J. Evans, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. Evans brought for exhibition four 
varieties of the Pontefract Castle siege piece dated 
1648 ; two issued in the reign of Charles I., and two 
after his death.—Mr. B. V. Head exhibited a silver 
medal struck to commemorate the erection of the 

tian obelisk in the Central Park of New York. 
—Mr. J. G. Hall exhibited a specimen of the “ Re- 
bellen Thaler” of Henry Julius, Duke of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel, 1595, on the reverse of which is a 
representation of the destruction of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, accompanied by the letters N. R. M. A. 
D. I. E. S., supposed to stand for ‘* Non recedit malum 
a domo ingrati et seditiosi.” This was probably 
intended as a warning to the citizens of Brunswick, 
with whom the duke was then at feud on the question 
of rights and privileges.—Mr. H. Montagu exhibited 
an unpublished Rose-noble of Edward IV., in fine 
preservation, but weighing only 114 grains instead of 
119$ grains, with a small fleur-de-lis as a mint-mark 











on the reverse, and on the obverse a sun; also un- 
published varieties (1) of the noble of Edward III. 
with HIB. or HYB., still further contracted to the 
single letter B. in the obverse legend, and (2) of the 
light noble of Henry IV. with an annulet on the 
side of the ship in juxtaposition to the usual trefoil.— 
Mr. Head read a paper, by Mr. E. H. Bunbury, on 
some unpublished tetradrachms bearing the name of 
Alexander the Great. Among these the most remark- 
able was one of very fine style and perfect execution, 
and having in the field of the reverse as an accessory 
symbol a small copy of the celebrated statue known 
as the Farnese Hercules, or rather of the original 
statue of Hercules by Lysippus, of which the existing 
statue by the Athenian sculptor Glykon is itself a copy. 

Anthropological Institute.—Jan. 9th.—Mr. A. 
L. Lewis in the chair.--Mr. Worthington G. Smith 
exhibited four palaeolithic implements from Madras. 
One of them weighed four pounds seven ounces and 
three-quarters, and Mr. Smith believed that it was 
the largest specimen of the kind extant.—Mr. W. S. 
Duncan read a paper on “ The Probable Region of 
Man’s Evolution.” Starting with the assumption that 
man was evolved from a form lower in organisation 
than that of the lowest type yet discovered, and that 
his origination formed no exception to the general law 
of evolution recognised as accounting for the appear- 
ance of the lower forms of life, the author said that 
man’s most immediate ancestors must have been 
similar in structure to the existing anthropoid apes, 
although it is not necessary to suppose that any of the 
anthropoid apes at present existing belong to the same 
family as man. The science of the distribution of 
animals proves that the higher types of monkeys and 
apes appear to have had their origin in the Old World, 
the American continent being entirely destitute of them, 
either aliye or fossil. The distribution of the greater 

rtion of the animals of the Old World was shown to 

ve taken a generally southward direction, owing to 
the gradual increase of the cold which culminated 
in the last Ice age. This migration was, however, 
interrupted by the interposition of the Mediterranean 
and other seas; and thus, although a few of these 
animals were enabled to journey on until they reached 
tropical regions, the majority were compelled to 
remain behind, where they had to exist under altered 
circumstances. The temperature was much lower; 
and, as a result of the consequent diminution of the 
number of fruit forests, a change in the food and in 
the manner in which it was obtained by the apes 
occurred. A considerable alteration took place also in 
the manner in which they were forced to use their 
limbs ; and it was due to the operation of these and 
other causes that the ape form became stamped with 
human characteristics, such as the curvature of the 
spine and an increase in the breadth of’ the pelvis. 
For these reasons the author regarded the South of 
Europe as the part in which it was most likely that 
the evolution of man took place. ; 

Royal Society of Literature.—Jan. 24.—Mr. J. 
W. Bone in the chair.—A paper on “ Pictorial 
Illustrations to Literature ‘‘ was read by Mr. J. S. 
Hodson, in which, commencing with a description of 
the productions of the fifteenth century, and taking 
the ‘‘ Biblia Pauperum” as an example, the history of 
the older forms of engraving was traced from their 
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rude beginnings to the perfection attained in the 
works of the present time.—At the close of the paper, 
Mr. William Blades stated that there was evidence to 
show that the initial letters in the celebrated ‘* Mentz 
Psalter” were not specimens of printing in colours, 
but the work of an illuminator. 

Philological Society.—Jan. 19.—Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray, President, in the chair.—Dr. Murray gave 
his Annual Report on the state of the society’s new 
English dictionary, which he is now editing, and for 
which the collection of material began in 1857. 

s 


PROVINCIAL. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.—Feb. 13. 
—Professor Duns, D.D., in the chair.—The first 
paper was a notice, by Principal Tulloch, of some 
ancient vessels of silver belonging to the College of 
St. Mary at St. Andrews. Thenext paper, on ‘‘ Holy 
Wells in Scotland,” by Mr. J. Russell Walker, was 
illustrated by carefully-executed drawings of the Rood 
Well at Stenton, Haddingtonshire, a small circular 
building three feet ten inches internal diameter, with 
a conical roof finished with a flowered finial of four- 
teenth century ; St. Peter’s Well at Houston, Renfrew- 
shire, a small oblong building with a saddle-back 
roof; St. Ninian’s Well, Stirling, enclosed in a large 
vaulted chamber with a room over it ; St. Catherine’s 
Well, Liberton ; St. Michael’s Well, Linlithgow ; St. 
Margaret’s Well, formerly at Restalrig, now in the 
Queen’s Park, by far the most beautiful and ae 
covering to any well now left in Scotland ; the curious 
Holy Well at Andrews, and St. Mungo’s Well in the 
crypt of the Cathedral at Glasgow. The next paper 
was a notice by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, of the dis- 
covery of a sculptured stone at St. Madoes, Perthshire, 
with some notes on the interlaced ornamentation so 
characteristic of the Celtic monuments. The next 
paper was an account, by Mr. A. H. Millar, of the dis- 
covery of two cinerary urns at Tayfield, Newport, 
near Dundee, in August last. The secretary stated 
that Mr. Cochran-Patrick had sent a drawing of a 
cross-barred iron ‘‘yett,” which he had met with 
at Dunlop, and which was exactly similar to those 
described at last meeting by Dr. Christison. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—Annual 
Meeting Jan. 31.—The Earl of Ravensworth, President, 
occupied the chair.—The secretary (Mr. Longstaffe) 
read the annual report. It is proposed, and indeed an 
agreement to carry out the proposition will be executed 
within the next few days, to purchase the Black 
Gate. The building itself, in its best parts of the time 
of Henry III., the erector of Westminster Abbey, 
presents curious features ; and seeing that we know 
its precise cost, as we do that of the keep, it is of high 
importance in the history of English architecture. A 
museum fund will be applied towards the repairs of 
the tower and adapting it for the reception of such of 
the society’s collections as require better light than that 
possible in the keep. Some discunala ssion has arisen as to 
the proper summit ofitle gate. “Probably it would, like 
the towers of the Téwn Wall, Be provided with means 
for machicolation, but’ as we ly have no evidence 
upon the point, and as the superstructure is Jacobean, 
it has been determined to substitute for the present 
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roof, which falls very well in with the general sky- 
line, a pitched roof covered with flat tiles somewhat 
like those which form such a characteristic and pleasing 
feature in certain churches at York. It is satisfactory 
to be informed that new light is to be poured upon the 
history of Newcastle. It and the borough of Corbridge, 
as we all know, emerge from the Anglo-Saxon night 
as cities. Too much weight must not be accorded to 
this appellation, which in the case of Newcastle, the 
ancient Monkchester, seems to be a translation of 
Chester. Notwithstanding the earlier existence of the 
borough of Corbridge, it cannot, perhaps, be compared 
in interest with the latter royal city of Bamborough. 
Yet it may by some be ested that there is difficulty 
in dissevering the Cair Colun, Cair Ebranc, and Cair 
Caratabc of Nennius’s twenty-eight cities of Britain, 
from Coleridge (Corbridge), York, and Caterick. Cair 
Colun is generally considered to be Colchester, but it 
is a remarkable fact, it is only separated by Cair 
Meguaid (Maqua?) Cair Liquaid, admitted to be 
Luquvalium, z.e. Carlisle. The common seals of Cor- 
bridge are most curious. Three occur, all different, 
but agreeing in device—a cross between four human 
heads erased at the neck, and looking respectively at 
each other. The histories of Newcastle, from its 
foundation as a borough in the time of William Rufus, 
and that of the Tyne, are so peculiar and anomalous 
that much attention will have to be paid to them. 
An interesting exploration of North Gosforth Chapel 
been made, and it was hoped that the operations 
of the Corporation would have thrown some light on 
the course of the Roman Wall. But, beyond the 
occurrence of Roman pottery, no evidences as to the 
Roman period cropped up.—The Rev. G. Rome, 
Hull, read an interesting paper entitled, ‘‘ Some 
Explorations in a Romano-British Town on the Gun- 
nar Crags, North Tynedale,” and an instructive dis- 
cussion, in which Canon Greenwell, the chairman, and 
other gentlemen took part, followed. 
Somersetshire Archzological and Natural 
History Society.—January 15th.—Mr. V. J. Rey- 
nolds in the chair.—Mr. E. B, Tylor gave an address— 
**Notes on a Visit to Greece.” Mr. Tylor said, long 
before one got to what was now considered Greece one 
was in historical Greece. From the moment the train 
entered Marseilles, the old Greek colony founded from 
Phocza, they were within the influence of direct 
Greek history; and the steamer which took them 
into Naples passed close to Greece as it was in the 
olden time. The Latin Empire, however, had so 
driven away, the influence of Greek civilization in 
southern Italy and Sicily that they could hardly think 
of them as Greek at all ; and Greeks had been content 
to call themselves and their language Romaic in that 
pot It was within these last years that history had 
en turned on Greece free and independent as 
occupying a larger space in the map of Europe. 
When they left Marseilles and touched at Naples, and 
then Cape Malea, at the foot of the Morea, they came 
into fair Greece—Greece in its distinctest shape, near 
the old Greece, of the thoroughly olden time. So 
little was known of the country westward of Cape 
Malea that the Greeks considered it a strange and 
foreign country, and there was a Greek proverb which 
said ‘‘ When you pass Cape Malea you must forget 
you are home.” The effect of Greece upon the mind 
K 
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was a very singular one. It was with intense longing 
that persons thought that behind Italy stood Greece, 
Greece of the Parthenon, Greece of the Venus of 
Milo; classic Greece—which he was not anxious to 
dwell upon at any great length, because it was a 
Greece that everyone had studied and must be familiar 
with. But behind the Greece of Pericles there was a 
kind of Homeric or far older Greece. The Greece of 
Pericles and the Greece of the times of Homer were 
very different countries, The a of the people 
was similar, only differing in dialect, but their habits 
were very different. It was possible in the Athens of 
to-day, in the museums, to see some monuments and 
sculptures of those of whom Homer told them, but 
there was a very remarkable difference in the features 
of the gen and women—a difference in the features, 
a difference in the robes and a difference in the attitude 
from the classic features and robes and attitudes they 
were familiar with. Those generally representing the 
Archaic monuments, the old Gree ideal of a face, 
showed a curious difference from the classic ideal. 
They saw a tendency amongst the new sculptors to 
represent a different style of face. It was perfectly 
certain that mere style could not account for this ; 
there was a difference of race. Going round from 
Athens to Nauplia one got to Corinth by passing 
through three of the places of which Greece of the 
Homeric times was composed—Tiryus, Mycenz, and 
Argos—in which were to be found traces of the older 
Greeks. The architecture that was to be seen in 
Tiryus, with its walls and gates and enormous stones, 
suggested in style the buildings that one used to make 
as a child with small bricks. Dr. Tylor showed the 
architectural construction of these vast domes or 
tombs by means of the children’s bricks already re- 
ferred to, and gave the general ideas of the Greeks 
regarding the Cyclopean architecture, which was a 
representation of the rude and powerful barbarians who 
left the Megalithic monuments in their country. The 
form and outline of the dome of Atreus was perfect, and 
it had stood unaltered from the remote period in which 
it was built on the cr: hill. A little further up 
the hill brought them to that famous gate, which had 
been a problem for antiquaries to solve for many years 
—the gate of lions—the principal entrance to the 
ancient Acropolis. The gate of lions derived its name 
from two immense lions sculptured upon a block of 
bluish limestone above the gate. The limbs of the 
lions were to be seen, but the heads were not there. 
He suggested that the heads had very possibly been 
of bronze or some other material and fastened on. 
Dr. Freeman said the appearance was for all the 
world like an Early English column turned upside- 
down, and he (Dr. Tylor) did not think the descrip- 
tion inappropriate, It. was in Mycenze that those 
extraordinary burial-places were found which caused 
so much sensation some years ago, when Dr. Schlie- 
mann thought he had found the remains of Agamem- 
non. The speaker then referred to the five Royal 
tombs, which local tradition pointed out to Pausanias 
as those of Agamemnon and his companions who were 
murdered by A‘gisthus, and the treasures of gold and 
silver brought to light, which denoted great artistic 
perfection. The person supposed to have been 

memnon was of different size to the others, and his 
face was covered with a gold mask, which did not, 


however, conceal the features. The ornaments plainly 
showed that they were persons of distinction. This 
and the other corpses were squashed by the superin- 
cumbent weight above them, but that weight was not 
sufficient to destroy their features or the gold orna- 
ments around them. They were bitterly reproached 
because the English carried off what was now known 
as the Elgin marbles. They would, however, have 
fallen down if Lord Elgin had not removed them and 
brought them into this country. This country 
might think it a heroic duty at some future day to 
restore to Greece the Elgin marbles in the British 
Museum, but they might comfort themselves with the 
reflection that at present they were very much better 
off than they would be in the custody of the Greeks. 
It was a matter of fact that the Greek of to-day was 
very unlike the Greek of the classic age, almost as 
much unlike him as the Greek of the classic age was 
unlike the Greek who lived before the age of Pericles. 
The national change—the ethnic change—which had 
taken place in Greece since the classic times was 
extraordinary. Long years of subjection to the Moslem 
might account for it in part, but not for all of it. It 
must have been due to the Sclavonic tribes extending 
down to Northern Greece and Attica. As they came 
down the foreigners took to the Greek language, 
perhaps by marrying in amongst the people. The 
speaker, in support of this theory, drew attention to 
the habits and mode of life of the wild pastoral 
nomadic tribes which inhabited the country even to 
within a short distance of Athens, "These people had 
no settled habitations, but lived in tents with their 
scanty furniture, while their flocks grazed around them, 
and they moved from place to place. He had wit- 
nessed these people at their avocations, the women 
spinning in the most primitive style, without wheel or 
machinery of any kind; and the men tending the 
flocks. He stood watching the milking of the flocks, 
and saw an exemplification of the Scripture phrase— 
the sheep being turned to the right hand and the goats 
to the left. The only terror of these people was 
their dogs, which were most ferocious animals, and 
would tear a stranger to pieces. The people were 
particularly interesting because of their being by 
reputation nomads almost within the bounds of civil- 
ization. These were evidently descendants from the 
Sclavonic tribes. Greece seemed no longer the country 
of one continuous race. They realized three great 
changes which had taken place in its population since 
the earliest times that history could tell them of. It 
would be impossible to s of Greece without saying 
a word about the Greek Church. Full of the pro- 
foundest interest to all western travellers, it was 
surprising how little was known of the Greek Church. 
Yorkshire Archeological and Topographi- 
cal arian nl 29th.—The eighteenth 
annual meeting. Mr. omas Brooke presided. 
The report stated that the excursion to Mount 
Grace Priory was very successful. The Council 
desire to thank Mr. Douglas Brown, Q.C., for the 
permission so courteously given to visit the ruins, 
and Mr. William Brown for his paper on the Histo: 
of the Priory (since expanded into an article whi 
has appeared in the «Journal ”); also their staunch 
friend and faithful ally, Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, 
who came expressly from London to explain the ruins. 
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The publication of the journal is progressing, 
the last part issued completing the seventh volume. 
The only new feature has been the reservation of a 
few pages in each number when required for notes on 
any discovery which may have been made in York- 
shire, and which it appears desirable to place on 
record, The first of Paver’s Marriage Licenses 
opvened during the year, with notes by the Rev. 
. B. Norcliffe, M.A. The bill of Mr..Borlase for 
removing all parochial registers to London, has 
excited considerable attention, and has led to several 
meetings — held’in Leeds to consider the ad- 
visability of forming a new society, whose object 
should the publication of registers and kindred 
documents, The matter is now under consideration, 
and the Council have promised to assist as far as lies 
= wer, It be the pt ee to - 
whether they approve of the Council un ing the 
publication of such documents, or aes 
that the formation of another society would lead to 
the work being carried out more successfully. e 
attention of the Council has been called to the great 
interest and importance of the plate existing in the 
older churches of the’ county, and it has been pro- 
posed that a volume (or if necessary, two volumes) 
should be issued by the Association with a full report 
and account: of it. The Council would be disposed to 
undertake this work if an adequate number of sub- 
scribers’ names can be obtained. The magistrates of 
the North and West ~ have had their records 
examined by competent authorities, and in the next 
number of the Journal the reports will be given; the 
question of the calendaring and publication of these 
records is now under consideration. The ruinous 
state of Kirkstall Abbey and -Conisbro’ Castle has 
been brought before the attention of the Council, and 
it is hope that their action in both cases may prove 
useful, aid prevent the further decay of these monu- 
ments of the piety and military skill of pastages. The 
Chairman moved the adoption of the report. Havi 
spoken in detail of the papers yet to appear, he sai 
he 7 say a word about the proposal for publishing 
the Yorkshire parochial registers. He heard that a 
separate society might be formed for the purpose of 
iting and publishing registers and other docu- 
ments which had such an rapes bearing upon 
the local history and families of different parts of the 
county. The proposal to remove the registers to 
London had attracted the attention: of people who, 
thaps, before thought very little about it ; and he 
0 that by means of their society and another 
society with which the Council would ask leave to 
co-operate, some effort might be made to publish those 
documents and other papers, Then he must not 
forget to mention the formation in the North Riding 
of a Record Society with the. view of publishing. the 
county records kept at Northallerton; and he believed 
Mr. AtkinSon had been retained as editor. He 
(Mr. Brooke) trusted the time was not far distant when 
the other two Ridi would make their records 
accessible to the public. Public attention had. been 
directed to the very serious dilapidations going on 
at Kirkstall Abbey and Conisbro’ Castle, and it 
was hoped that the progress of decay would be ar- 
rested, to some extent at least. With reference to 
Conisbro’ Castle, Mr, Newstead, the owner, had 
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promised that something should be done to arrest 
the decay. 

Edinburgh Naturalists’ Field Club.—Jan. - 
—Mr. A. B. Herbert, president, in the chair.—Mr. 
John Lindsay read a paper on ‘‘ The Antiquities, Topo- 
gra bys and Natural History of the Estate of Haining, 

elkirk.” This place, he said, was of very ancient 
character, and at present within its walls was the site 
of the old town of Selkirk, which was near to the 
entrance from the Green. A list of the wild fowls 
which live on the magnificent sheet of water which 
fronts the main house was also given. 

Erith and Belvidere Scientific and Natural 
History Society.—October 17th, 1882,—Mr. W. H. 
Smith read a paper on ‘‘ Local Archzology.” Hearing 
that there had been ‘‘a find” in some old houses in 
oo of demolition by Messrs. Catchpole, at Erith, 

r. Smith went to see these *‘ relics of the past.” The 
houses referred to were three in number, and anyone 
entering Erith from Belvedere by way of West-street 
could scarcely fail to ‘notice them, with their over- 

ing upper stories and generally tumble-down 
ap’ ce, standing facing the river near ‘the oldest 
ballast wharf As to their age, one can only conjec- 
ture, but it would not be too much to say that they 
were at least three centuries old. These houses were 
almost entirely of wood, mostly oak, many of the 
beams being a foot or more thick. The flooring 
boards, also of oak, were very thick, and in some of 
the rooms old floors of deal overlaid the oaken floors, 
where they had become decayed. On removing the 
flat tiles from the roof, which was anything but modern, 
it was found that the rafters had been placed over a 
much older roof, which was seen beneath, with its 
stout oaken rafters much decayed. The end house, 
nearest Erith, had a cellar lined with large blocks of 
chalk and stone, which would seem to point to a much 
older building having stood here at one time. From 
a corner of this cellar a curious subterranean chamber 
extended about ro feet, at the back of the middle 
house. The entrance to this passage had been partly 
closed at some time or other, or had fallenin. This 


chamber might very well have formed a hiding-place, 
or have been used as a receptacle for smuggled goods. 
In fact there is an old tradition extant in Erith to the 


effect that these houses were many years ago tenanted 
by those who were known to be smugglers. In a 
house at Erith, close to the river, it was that Catesby, 
Percy, Winter, Digby, and other of the conspirators 
held some of their meetings at night in laying their 
plans for the Gunpowder Plot which, on November 5th, 
1605, was to have destroyed King James I. and the 
Parliament, In pulling down these houses a few old 
coins were Sound. These were mostly copper, and 
consisted of halfpence and farthings. The best are 
farthings of Charles II. dated 1674, a shilling of the 
gun money of James IT. dated 1689 ; and a halfpenny 
of William III. Some years ago, in reboardi 
portions of the old houses, a considerable hoard of ol 
silver coins was discovered, but these found their way 
into the melting pot. We now come to the old 
documents, These were found above the ceiling of 
one of the rooms, as if they had been thrust intoa 
hole which was afterwards plastered over. They were 
tied up in a parcel, and lying with them was an old 
walking-stick, Among these documents is a little 
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book with brown-paper covers, which appears to be 
a collector’s book, containing a list of names of persons 
in the parish of Crayford liable to pay window-tax. 
It gives the number of windows in each house, the 
number assessed to be paid for, and the sums received. 
The book is much decayed and gre at the top of 
the pages, consequently the list of names, windows, 
etc., is incomplete. 

Yorkshire Philosophical Society. Annual 
Meeting.—Feb. 6.—The Rev. Canon Raine in the 
chair.—The annual report was read by the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. T. S. Noble). The Curator of Anti- 
quities reported a large accession to the curiosities 
under his charge. To represent the period of the 
Imperial occupation of Britain, we have fifteen urns 
acquired during the year, and two tombs of tiles 
discovered on Bishophill, in one of which was a 
bracelet made of gold and silver wires. To the collec- 
tion of old English pottery and glass more than fifty 
additions have been made. Special allusion must be 
made to three conspicuous additions to our treasures. 
1. A large number of silver pennies of Edward the 
Confessor and William the Conqueror, discovered in 
York last summer. The pennies of Edward, which 
are very numerous, are remarkable for being produc- 
tions of the York Mint, and in variety and excellence 
of workmanship bear abundant testimony to the im- 
portance of York at that early period. The coins, 
speaking generally, belong to the fast five or six types 
of the Confessor’s coinage and the two earliest of 
William the Conqueror, and furnish some most curious 
additions to the numismatic history of those two reigns. 
2. In July last the society received as a gift from Mr. 
Edward Hailstone, of Walton Hall, near Wakefield, 
an old friend and benefactor, a large collection of 
antiquities, and they comprise some fifty stone and 
bronze implements of the prehistoric era, numerous 
specimens of Roman, Etruscan, and English pottery ; 
some forty matrices of foreign seals prior to the roth 
century ; many original impressions of Royal seals of 
England ; and a very large quantity of casts and im- 
pressions of the same kind. 3. The collection of 
antiquities made by the late Mr. George Alderson 
Robinson, of Reeth. 

Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society.—January 19th.—Mr. Ralfs in the chair.— 
The paper was, On Some Cornish Words which have a 
History, by the Rev. G. Rundle. The Cornish words 
now chosen are drawn from many a dialect, and have 
become imbedded in our language. Old English 
words (used by Shakespeare and Milton, and obsolete 
in other parts of England), Scotch, French, Spanish, 
and even Phoenician derivates still proudly show their 
heads in the midst of advanced provincialism. Our 
Cornish language is, in many res , like the Cornish 
mines ; in them one is astonished to find almost every 
description of mineral—from the topaz, with its play- 
ing radiance, down to the dull heavy lump of tinstone. 
So in Cornish words we are surprised, every now and 
again, to meet with the very expression of Shakespeare 
side by side with some provincialism, which makes our 
hair stand on end by its vulgarity. Shakespeare’s 


commentators mark as ‘‘ obsolete” gig/ots and malkin ; 
yet the woman who observes a party of merry, giddy 
girls, remarkable alike for loudness of speech and 
gaudiness of attire, says ‘‘ Dressy bits! Saar gig- 


lots! They oft to be shaamed uv theirselves!” And 
another says, “Get to doors, dirty little ma/kin !” The 
first is found in ‘‘ Measure for Measure ;” the second 
in ‘“Coriolanus.” Malkin was originally used as a 
diminutive for Mary. ‘“ Brave rare tales:” Milton, 
in ‘* Lycidas,” sings of ‘‘the rathe primrose ;” and 
Mr. Rundle could not but think that the two are one 
and the same word. ‘‘ Hailed houses.” Haled is de- 
rived from the Saxon, and means ‘‘ covered.” A Cor- 
nish provincialism solves the riddle of ‘‘ charwoman,” 
for she herself says that she will “do any little chers for 


yous night or day.” Chers means jobs, and thus we 
ave a meaning assigned to the word ‘‘cher- 
woman.” Says an enraged wife to a husband, ‘‘ You 


dumble-dory you, I will make you cry ‘ mort bleu!’ ” 
One is lost with astonishment to find this purely French 
expletive issuing from the lips of one of the Cornish. 
* As deef as a haddick” shows clearly the connection 
our fishermen have formed with the northern parts of 
our island, where haddocks abound. The affectionate 
term ‘‘ Uncle,” used frequently in speaking of an old 
man, finds a parallel in Andalusia, where the elder, 
bending with age, is styled ‘‘ Tio,” which is the same 
word as uncle. ‘‘Skin of the teeth” is found in the 
pages of Job. In American novels such Cornish words, 
with Cornish meani are to be found as “ Uncle,” 
‘*T make em as wisht as fishes,” the ‘‘ slivers” of a 
negro’s hat are starting asunder, the judge is clever but 
the young mistress zg/y (ill-tempered.) The Cornish 
language has had a strong hold upon America. Some 
years ago Zhe Times said that it believed the Yankee 
drawl was nothing but the nasal intonation of the Cor- 
nish, and this was an evidence of the impress Cornwall 
had made upon the new Continent. Tennyson says 
**Saxon and Norman and Dane are we.” Cornwall 
can say more—that Eastern, Spanish, French, Scotch, 
and Latin sources have left their influence upon us, and 
that a knowledge of the debt we owe them would 
teach us to consider that the Shakespearian words ex- 
lain to us the old-fashioned notions of honour and 
oyalty which still exist among us; that the Eastern 
words explain to us the love of show; the Spanish 
family pride ; the French excitability of temper ; and 
the Scotch the coolness and keen calculation which 
form an integral part of the character of the inhabitants 
of this rocky land of ours.—Mr. F. Holman said that 
a fair called “‘ giglot fair” is held at Launceston in the 
first week after Christmas, and young people in nume- 
rous bodies seem to attend it. 
Glasgow Archeological Society.—18th January, 
1883.—Papers were read by Professor Ferguson on 
‘* Books of Technical Receipts or so-called ‘Secrets,’ ” 
and by Mr. W. G. Black, on ‘‘ The Derivations of the 
word ‘Glasgow.’” Mr. Black, who in his research 
had been aided by Professor Skeat, Professor Sayce, 
Professor Rhys, Professor Blackie, Mr. Skene, and 
others, examined the various theories explanatory of 
** Glasgow,”’ some fifteen or so in number, but did not 
express any positive opinion of his own upon the vexed 
question. Mr. Galbraith Miller and Professor Veitch 
expressed their inclination towards Mr, de Gray Birch’s 
suggestion of Glas (Brythonic), green, and gau (Teu- 
tonic), enclosed place, or valley. Mr. William Turner 
exhibited a beautiful model of the Viking Ship dis- 
covered at Gokstad, Norway, on the e of three- 
quarters of an inch to a foot, and read notes relative 
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thereto. Mr. Alexander Macdonald exhibited a volume 
of rare local pamphlets from the library of John 
McUre, the first historian of Glasgow. 

Jersey Society of Antiquaries.—January 31st. 
—Annual Meeting.—Mr. C. P. le Cornu, F.S.A,, 
President, in the chair—The Executive Committee, 
the Committee for History and Dialect, and the Mu- 
seum and Natural History Committee, were elected 
for the ensuing year. The President gave a succinct 
account of the excavations which are being made among 
the ruins of Grosnez Castle under the directions of 
the Society. The complete absence of either early 
documentary mention or of any tradition with reference 
to this ruin shrouds its history in mystery. So early 
as 1607, it is stated to have been little more than a 
heap of stones within the memory of man; and at 

resent all that remains visible of the former building 
is one archway and a portion of the outer wall. By 
excavating, the foundations of some buildings within 
the castle have been brought to light, and several 

iles of seaworn pebbles (evidently for use as missiles) 
a been found. A trace of the fosse, now filled with 
rubble, has also been discovered. The Society decided 
to prosecute excavations in the By Copies of 
‘* The King’s Rental of Jersey, 1668,” printed for the 
Society, were laid before the meeting. 

Cambridge Philological Society. — Annual 
Meeting.—The Public Orator (Mr. Sandys), in the 
absence of the President, in the chair—Mr. Levander 
sent a paper on the derivation of aller, andare, andar. 
—Mr. Postgate proposed the following emendation of 
Virgil Zc?, 111. 109, 110 :— 

et uitula tu dignus et hic et quisquis amores 

aut metuet dulces aut experietur amaros. 
Mr. Postgate next proposed to read in Plautus Men- 
aechmi I, 2, fin. for 


adseruatote haec sultis, nauales pedes, 


which is nonsense, with a change of a single letter 
naualzs pedes (voc). It is addressed to the sailors 
attending on Menaechmus, and is a Plautine joke, 
‘ you sea infantry,’ you Jack Tars ashore. Mr. Ridge- 
way read a paper on Zhuc. viii. 102.—Mr, Verrall 
read a paper upon Sophocles, Oecd. Zyr. 45. 


Se 


Che Antiquary’s Mote-Book, 
—— 


An Early Map.—In an abridgment of Matthew 
Paris’s History, supposed to be in his own hand- 
writing, in the Cottonian Library, is a curious map of 
England and Scotland, having the latter country 
contracted either for want of space or ignorance of the 
geography of that kingdom.: The inaccuracy of the 
maps of this period, and the ignorance of their drafts- 
men of even the towns nearest London, is shown by 
this map. It puts down ee and Rochester 
in a line due south of London, and St. Albans, Dun- 
stable, and Northampton due north of it; while the 
Medway is made to run into the Thames from the 





west, and the only towns named to the westward of 
this river are Exon, Tintagel, and Bristol. 

Corruption among London Jurymen.—In 1468 
many jurors of the City of London were punished by 
having papers fixed on their heads, showing their offence 
of being tampered with by parties to the suit they were 
empannelled to try. This offence continued in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and Stow mentions that 
he knew one of these perverters of justice who was 
carted and banished out of Billingsgate Ward. Fuller, 
in his English Worthies, mentions a proverbial say- 
ing,‘‘ London juries hang half and save half,” and 
Grafton records the opinion of the Bishop of London 
that ‘‘London juries were so prejudiced they would 
find Abel guilty of the murder of Cain.” Ben Jonson 
in his Magnetick Lady says : 

And there’s no London jury but are led 


In evidence as far by a common fame 
As they are by present deposition. 


In the Dance of Death, published in the reign of 
Henry VII., a juryman is mentioned who had often 
been ‘bribed to give a false verdict—which seems to 
imply that the offence was common. As indicating 
that the evil was not peculiar to London, and that the 
Sheriff participated in the crime, Carew, in his account 
of Cornwall, tells us that it iscommon in an attorney’s 
bill to charge pro amicitia vicecomitis. 

Dolly’s Chop House, in Paternoster Row—which 
has only within the last few months been destroyed to 
make room for a ‘‘ Manchester warehouse ”—was the 
resort of many celebrated characters during the early 
part of the last century. Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
Garrick frequented its rooms continually, and many 
are the men of learning and fame who have dined and 
supped in its long gloomy rooms. Among these was 
Dr. Fordyce, a lecturer and essayist.of some note in 
his time ; his habit of dining was, however, iar. 
He conceived the idea that men eat too frequently, 
and that, like the lion, he should only take food once 


' in twenty-four hours. It was his habit to carry out 


these principles at Dolly’s Chop House for years ; his 
method being as follows :—At four o’clock he regularly 
took his seat at one particular table reserved for him, 
on which was placed a tankard of strong ale, a bottle 
of port, and a quarter of a pint of brandy. Directly 
the waiter announced his arrival the cook put a 
pound and a half of rump steak on the gridiron, and 
on the table some ‘‘ delicate trifle ” to go on with, till 
the steak was ready. This was usually half a boiled 
chicken, or whatever fish might be in season. When 
he had eaten this and taken a glass of brandy and water, 
he proceeded to devour the steak. en he had 
finished his meal he took the remainder of the brandy, 
having, during dinner, drunk the tankard of ale and the 
bottle of port. The meal usually occupied an hour and 
a half ; this left him half an hour to walk to his house in 
Essex Street, where he arrived in time to give his six 
o’clock lecture on chemistry. It is not recorded what 
effect these mighty meals had upon the Doctor’s 
lectures. 

Church Books of Tintinhull Parish.—On the 
26th of January last, a lecture was delivered in the 
little village of Tintinhull, near Ilchester, in the 
county of Somerset, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hob- 
house, on the old church books and churchwardens’ 
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accounts of that parish, which commence in A.D. 1433. 
These documents, written on parchment, were collected 
and bound together by one Thomas Napper, church- 
warden in the year 1772. When his house was sold, 
they passed with it into the hands of the purchaser, a 
Mr. Penny, and his family have possessed them ever 
since; there can be no doubt, therefore, of their 
authenticity. They present a curious illustration of 
the ecclesiastical polity of a remote country parish in 
the 15th and 16th centuries, and as such are believed 
to be almost, if not altogether, unique in the west of 
England, The recent discovery of the nature of these 
documents occurs at a happy period, viz., just as the 
church is about to undergo restoration. It is of old 
date, and possesses some interesting early English or 
Decorated features; some of a rather puzzling cha- 
racter, which antiquaries might do well to study before 
the hand of the vestorer shall have touched the fabric. 
It contains some gems of carved work in the shape of 
bench ends, and a goodly number of 13th (?) century 
heraldic and other tiles on the chancel floor and altar 
steps. It is devoutly to be hoped that the vicar and 
churchwardens are fully sensible of the responsibility 
thrown upon them, to preserve it emer that may 
serve to illustrate the unrecorded history of this in- 
teresting church. The manor of Tintinhull formerly 
belonged to the neighbouring Priory of Montacute, 
which was founded by the nephew of William the 
Conqueror, William of: Mortain, zemp. Henry I. 

The First County Maps of England.—It is 
believed that the first complete set of maps of this 
country was that compiled by Christopher Saxton, of 
Yorkshire. He spent nine years in travelling over the 
kingdom, making a general survey, and separate ones 
of the counties. The undertaking was patronized by 
Thomas Seckford, Master of Requests to Queen 
Elizabeth, who obtained for Saxton a licence to print 
any maps he pleased for ten years. He commenced 
with Norfolk, Buckingham, Oxford, and Berkshire, 
and published them in 1574; following these with 
Kent, which he published in 1575. Some of these 
maps were engraved by Saxton himself, others by 
Dutch engravers; each had his patron’s coat of arms 
on it, and to the whole set are prefixed eighty-four 
coats of arms of the nobility, a Latin catalogue of 
the cities, bishoprics, market towns, castles, parish 
churches, rivers, bridges, forests, and enclosures ; 
with an index and list of judges’ circuits. Some 
copies are met with having MS. additions on the 
back, such as a list of the justices in each county ; 
others have plans of towns, harbours, and ports en- 
larged and coloured. These maps were frequently 
copied by later topographers and antiquaries, and 
corrected as they were re-issued from time to time. 
This occurred notably in Bishop and Norton’s edition 
of Camden's Britannia, published in 1600. 

Surnames (communicated by Mr. Walter Rye). 
—Some classified notes from memoranda taken by 
me from original documents may be of use, if only 
to promote discussion. On this occasion I have only 
dealt with those names to which originally ‘‘At” 
was prefixed; next time I will deal with “ nick- 
names.” As might have been expected, those de- 
rived from natural objects, such as trees, woods, hills, 
etc,, are the most numerous, and may be roughly 
classed thus ;— 


“At” Ash Nash [Ash] Wode 
Brome Oke(s) Wodecote 
Buckholt Orchard Wodehouse 
Elme Shaw Wodewolde 


Herst Thorn Wodegate 
Linde [Lime] Vigne, or Vyne (?) Wodeyok 
Whynnes 


To which may be added the curious forms of “ At- 
tenalre” [? at an alder] and “ Attenash ” [? at an ash]. 
The names taken from natural objects are :— 


[At] Beck or Bek Hole, or Hull 
Brook, Brock, or Broke Ker* 
Clyve [cliff] Land, Lound, Lown, or 
Dale, or Dele - Lund 
Doune [down] Lee, or Lege, or Legh 
Fen(n) Lees 
Forth Medow or Mede 
Gap Mere 
Gare and Gore Moor or More 
Grene Pitt 
Grove Pool or Pel or Pol 
Hagh, Haugh, or Hawe Ree [river or water] 
Heath Roche 
Hedge or Heg Stonys 
Hill Water 
Hook or Hok Wyke 
Of names coming from clerical life, we get :— 
[At] Church Kirk Persones 
Churchgate Vise [? parvise] Rode or Rudde 


Crosse or Cruche Nunnes or Rydde 
The forms “Nunnes” and “ Persones” of course 
simply mean, at the nun’s or the parson’s habitation. 

Buildings, etc., supply many, ¢.g. :-— 


[At] Barne Conduyt ~~ Mill, Mell, Mull 
Barewe Coten or Muln 
Bowre Dam. Park 
Brigge (also . Fermerye _Selere 

Breche?) 
Burgh or Byr or Filete Stathe 
Bur-ende [Berg Hall or Hale Street 
Bur-lond Hyde Townshend 
Castel. Lathe Well 
Chaumbre * March Westhale 


Ways, roads, and “ gates” supply some. Of course 
some of the gates are the wooden gates :— 


[At] Barr Gate Westgate 
Bargate Hache Wodegate 
Drove Lane Atterwyndgate 


Falgate or Foldgates Sloth Yates 


The following I have been unable to identify :— 
Attenerlette Hinde Rydde 


Attenestun Hirnhall Tye 

[At] Beden Hursse Vanne 
Crundel Pel or Pul Yeo 
Elhagh 


Highway Laws.—The first law enacted peeing 
highways and roads was in the year 1285; when the 
lords of the soil were enjoined to ¢ e those ways 
where bushes, woods, or ditches be, in order to prevent 


* Car or Ker, a thicket by the water-side. 
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robberies. The riext law was made by Edward III., 
in the year 1346, when a commission was granted by 
the king*to levy a toll on‘all sorts of carriages passing 
from the hospital of St. Giles-in-the-Fields to the bar 
of the Old Temple (in Holborn), and also through 
another highway called Portpool (now Gray’s Inn 
Lane), joined to the before-named highway ; which 
roads were become almost impassable. Communica- 
tions to the Board of Agriculture, 1797, i, p. 185. 


GES 
Antiquarian Mews. 


—~>——. 


The British Museum has just acquired an interesting 
collection of thirty-nine silver objects whjch give an 
insight into the daily life of the Babylonians, and 
remind us of the find of the bird-dealer’s shop at 
Pompeii. These objects, which were all found to- 
gether on the site of Babylon, consist of fragments of 
silver dishes, the broken handle of a vase, and coins, 
most of the latter being defaced and clipped. It is 
easy to see that all have been broken purposely by a 
practised hand, with the view of using the metal 
again ; and we may fairly conclude that the collection 
is the remains of a silversmith’s or coiner’s shop. 
Among the coins is a Lycian one in good preservation. 
So far as can be judged from the vase-handle and 
dishes, the art is distinctly Babylonian under Persian 
influence, and the workshop may date from the con- 
quest of Alexander. 


About the time when Arabi Pasha was issuing his 
pronunciamiento, it was reported that a distinguished 
Oriental scholar of Austria had come into possession 
of a very extensive and valuable collection of old 

pyrus documents, and had succeeded in obtaining 
wc these a number of very important facts relating 
to the history of the country, its civilization and 
economical conditions. In the years 1877 and 1878 
a certain fellaheen of the district of El Faijiim, long 
celebrated for its attar of roses as well as its linen 
fabrics, discovered a large number of papyri. Most 
of them, unfortunately, fell into the hands of those who 
did not understand their value; nor had anythi 
been done till recently to ascertain their nature an 
contents. One or two of them, however, had been 
sent to Vienna, and this attracted attention to the 
subject. Through the efforts of a Vienna merchant, 
M. Theodor Graf, who has more than once had 
occasion to visit the Land of the Nile, it has been 
brought — that an immense number of these 

apyri, nearly 10,000 separate writings, have been 
pata. from oblivion, and probably fro destruction, 
and are supposed to be a complete set of archives, 
They are now in Vienna, The documents, according 
to Professor Karabacek, of Vienna University, who 
is engaged in examining. them, and who intends as 
soon as possible to publish some of them, consist 


exclusively of manuscripts belonging to the first half 
of the Middle Ages. It is found that, in accordance 
with the mixed character of the races who have 
occupied. Egypt, these papyri contain documents in 


several languages—Greek, Arabic, Coptic, Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Persian. Many of the papyri contain the 
same words or records in two or three languages, as, 
for instance, an Arabic text with translation into other 
tongues. 

Dr. Schliemann has received permission from the 
Hellenic Government to make excavations on the 
north-west of Athens, near the old Academy, where 
those who fell in war were buried, and where the 
grave of Pericles is supposed to be. After exhausting 
this region, the learned doctor intends to transfer his 
labours to the island of Crete. 


On the west side of the Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele, 
where large houses are being built, a peculiar wall has 
been found (says the Atheneum). It gave us some 
two hundred pieces of marble bodies. As far as can 
be judged they belong to four statues, but a great 
many fragments have not yet been classified. One of 
the statues, of colossal size, seems to represent an 
athlete of the Greek-Roman school brought to such 

rfection under Hadrian. Another represents a 
emale figure, perhaps a Faustina. There are, besides, 
pop | busts of Hadrian, of Antinous, and others. It 
is difficult to state at what period these works of art 
were turned into building materials. Perhaps they 
met their fate in the Middle Ages. Here is an example 
of statues walled up under Aurelian:—A new gate 
is being bored through the walls of the city to 
afford a direct communication between the Esquiline 
and Saint Lorenzo fuori le Muri. Between the third 
and the fourth tower south of the old gate, the walls, 
ten feet thick, are patched up in the following way ; 
the outside face is of brickwork of the time of Aures 
lian ; the inside face belongs to an earlier building, of 
which Aurelian took advantage, as it fell exactly on 
the line of his projected ramparts, It is an enclosure 
or foundation-wall of a garden, handsomely orna- 
mented with a rustic kind of mosaic made of shells, 
coloured stones, and pieces of enamel, such as are 
often seen in Roman nymphza and fountains. The 
wall had rows of niches be statues. Three niches 
have been found in cutting the new gate, and in front 
of each one the corresponding statue lay imbedded in 
the nucleus of the wall. One represents a sitting 
Venus, of no artistic value ; the second and the third 
represent fighting fauns, bright and spirited in their 
attitude, well chiseled, and beautifully preserved. 


Workmen are now engaged in removing the Lantern 
Tower of Peterborough Cathedral, the condition of 
which has been ascertained to be such that it might 
fall at any moment, and its proportions are so colossal 
that its fall would involve the destruction of the 
Cathedral. Peterborough and its Minster have been 
familiar objects in English history since the days of 
the Conquest. Hereward ravaged it when warring 
against the Normans, and from that time downward 
the name is constantly reappearing in English annals, 
On the Saxon monument of the Abbot Hedda, who 
died in the eleventh century, the light streams from 
memorial windows the work of artists still alive,. and 
between 1099 and 1866 every generation has added 
something to the associations or the glories of the 
ancient pile. So great in early times was the sanctity 
of the A aed that a visit to its high altar was once 
considered equivalent to a pilgrimage to Rome, and 
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it attracted in 1327 no less important a pilgrim than 
Queen Philippa. _ Mary Queen of Scots was buried 
there for twenty-five years—it was her resting-place 
between Fotheringay and Westminster Abbey. The 
Cathedral still holds the remains of another ill-fated 
Queen, and the tomb of Catherine of Arragon on the 
north side of the choir has not been disturbed. The 
central or lantern tower, which is to be pulled down, 
rises at the intersection of the nave and transept. It 
is 150 ft. in height, being six feet lower than the 
turrets which flank the front. It was not till nearly 
two hundred years after the choir and the transept 
were built that the tower was completed. It dates 
from 1350. ‘The nave was built 1177-1193, but the 
eastern aisle, which is Perpendicular, was not com- 
pleted till 1528. The Cathedral is said to show 
characteristics of eight distinct periods of architecture. 
The removal of the central tower is believed to be 
indispensable if the Cathedral itself is not to be in- 
volved in ruin. * 


During the excavations in connexion with the con- 
struction of the new drainage system at Brentford a 
large number of antiquated horse-shoes, of various 
shapes, were found embedded at a depth of eight feet in 
the gravel. Antiquaries in the district sup that 
they are the shoes of the cavalry horses which took 

art in the battle at Brentford in 1642 in the war 
Genesee Charles I. and the Parliamentary party. Some 
of them are completely eaten through with rust, and 
surrounded with, besides the gravel, calcareous matter, 
which would seem to suggest the presence of decayed 
bones. A number of old coins have also been un- 
earthed during the progress of these works. 


A few weeks ago one of the columns which formed 
the ornamental series of arches on the south wall of 
the interior of the choir of Kelso Abbey fell to the 
ground, and fears are entertained that a further fall 
may shortly take place. Steps will be taken to pre- 
vent, if possible, an additional fall. 


The ancient parish church of Birdbrook, near Hal- 
stead, Essex, nm reopened, after extensive 
restoration. The tower contains three bells of the 
respective dates of 1370, 1591, and f612. There are 
several interesting monuments. The parish appears to 
have had a somewhat unique reputation for containing 
at least two devoted ner pers of Hymen, as on a 
monumental slab in the church are the following 
inscriptions :—‘* Martha Blewitt, of Swan Inn, at Bay- 
thorne End, in this parish, buried May 7th, 1681. 
She was the wife of nine husbands consecutively, but 
the: ninth outlived her.” The entry in the register is 
quaint. ‘‘ Mary Blewitt, ye wife of ‘nine husbands 
successively, buried eight of ym, but last of all ye 
woman dy’d allsoe, and was buried May 7th, 1681.” 
The same tablet records that ‘‘ Robert Hogan was the 
husband of seven wives successively.” 


The works which are in progress afford an opportunity 
that should not bemissed of viewing the exterior of the 
Guildhal!,London. New offices are about to be erected 
in the place of those which, obscuring more than half 
of the northern side of the hall, lined the passage into 

inghall Street. Portions of the buildings recentl 
demolished were coeval with the Guil itself, 
which dates fromthe mayoralty of Sir Thomas Knowles 


in the year 141%. Nothing, however, but the two 
crypts can be seen of that structure, for after the Great 
Fire the four exterior walls, with the towers and 
buttresses, were recased, and an additional storey was 
constructed. For the incongruous flattened roof, 
attributed to Sir Christopher Wren, the present one, 
with its fiche and sixteen dormer windows, was sub- 
stituted some fifteen years ago, after the designs of 
Mr. Horace Jones, the city architect, assisted to some 
extent by Sir Digby Wyatt and Mr. Edward Roberts. 
The demolition of the architect’s office, formerly the 
cash and freedom offices of the Exchequer Court, and 
the Town Clerk’s offices beneath it, brings to view two 
of the windows which light the crypts now used as a 
carpenter’sshop, and a store for timber plant for staging 
on occasions of ceremony. It should be noticed that 
in the eastern t the dagger is present in the civic 
shield upon the bases in the side aisles, whereas in 
those of the centre aisle it does not appear. The 
Exchequer Court is still distinguishable ; its pink- 
coloured western wall, with the beautiful doorway 
therein, which has just been discovered, being all that 
now remains of the chamber erected in the year 1425. 
This was originally the Court of King’s Bench or 
Mayor’sCourt. The foundations, including two curious 
arches, are now being covered over with a layer of 
asphalte. 


The Council of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land have appointed the Rev. J. Collingwood Bruce, 
LL.D., of Newcastle, as the RKhind lecturer for the 
ensuing session. The lectures will be delivered, as 
formerly, in October, and the subject will be ‘‘ The 
Roman Occupation of Britain.” Dr. Bruce is well 
known by his work on the Roman Wall and other 
writings, and the Council consider themselves for- 
tunate in securing his services. 


The purchasers of the Tuileries ruins have lately 
become the recipients of an immense number of letters 
offering to pur fragments of the building. The 

eater part of this correspondence is foreign, Great 
Britain alone furnishing more than a moiety. The 
Grand Duke Constantine of Russia has already secured 
the four or five iron brackets in the Salle de Maréchaux, 
formerly used as torch-holders. They are black, 
twisted out of shape, and the gilding is all gone ; but 
they were the only fitti in that great hall that 
survived the ordeal of the Communist fires. A white 
marble eng oe has been purchased by Count 
Potocki, while for the dialplate of the great clock 


. would-be purchasers are so many that it will probably 


have to be put up for auction, together with some 
other fragments in almost equal request. So great, 
indeed, is the demand, that some Paris rs assert 
that, were they so minded, the contractors might sell 
the whole of the ruins, stone by stone, fragment by 
fragment, as relics and keepsakes, at prices relatively 
very high. 

Among recent additions to the British Museum of 
Babylonian antiquities may be mentioned some which 
came from ‘Abu-Labba, the site of Sip , the Biblical 
Sepharvaim, a place about sixteen from Babylon. 
These are tablets, for the most part unfortunately in 
fragments. There were in‘one case more than eight 
thousand of such ents, in- another a four 

ese 


thousand, and in others smaller numbers, 
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tablets are in great measure documents relating to 
trade and property in land, slaves, etc. By their 
number and otherwise they give evidence in favour of 
the statements in the Bible concerning the wealth and 
commerce of Babylon. Other tablets detail gifts 
which were made to the very rich temple of the Sun- 
god at Sippara. Of the seventh and eighth cases, one 
contained tablets, the other portions of figures, together 
with large bricks giving additional evidence of the 
greatness of Nebuchadnezzar. Of the figures, one of 
a female, in alabaster, is particularly remarkable as 
showing that in the view of | the Babylonians fulness of 
form was an essential element of beauty. The museum 
has also received a number of silver coins and other 
small objects of very considerable interest. Among 
these is the handle of a cup which bears witness by 
its artistic character to the advance which had been 
made at Babylon in the art of working in silver. This 
cup-handle and many of the coins have been cut or 
marked with the intention apparently of their not 
being again used for their original purpose, but that 
they should be melted down, and then transformed 
into other objects. But the craftsman seems, from 
some unknown cause, to have been suddenly inter- 
rupted in his work, and the materials which he had 
prepared for continuing it have come to our museum 
after an interval of from two to three thousand years. 
These objects are not yet exhibited to the public. The 
museum has also received from Jerublus additional 
fragments—one of large size being the so-called Hittite 
hieroglyphics. 

Application has been made to the Bishop of Wor- 
cester by the Vicar and churchwardens of Stratford- 
on-Avon for a faculty to level mounds, enclose and 
divert footpaths, and otherwiseimprove the churchyard, 
in regard to which the congregation more rights in 
virtue of an award, dated 1692. e Corporation 
of Stratford-on-Avon held a special meeting, and 
resolved to oppose the irregular, and, as they allege, 
illegal steps proposed to be taken. The churchyard 
was closed last year by order of the Privy Council, 
and is at present in a very dilapidated state. About 
eighteen months ago the Vicar created a sensation by 
opening the charnel-house, near Shakspeare’s grave, 
his object being to discover the foundations of the old 
vestry, and steps were then taken by the authorities 
to prevent further interference with the parish church. 


The Old Church at Haydon, standing on the brow 
of the hill, about a mile to the north of Haydon 
Bridge, has been opened, after having undergone 
a process of restoration. The church is a very old 
one, and the building, as it now stands, displays 
specimens of the 12th, 13th, and 14th century styles 
of architecture, the original style of the work having 
been followed as closely as practicable in the renova- 
tion. The west wall of the chancel, which was built 
in 1796, has been removed, and a new one built in 
its place, pierced by two lancet windows similar in 
character to the three original ones at the east end. 
A belfry has been added, in which is hung the old 
bell of Warden Church, which has been kindly given 
by the Rev. Geo. Cruddas and the Churchwardens 
of Warden. The font—a Roman altar—has been 
removed into the chantry, where many interesting 
grave covers are laid in the floor, An old arch in 








the main chancel of the chantry, which was considered 
unsafe, has been removed, and a pair of arches sub- 
=— supported in the centre by a massive round 
pillar. 

The administration of British Burmah report that the 
work of archeological research in that province has 
been diligently and successfully prosecuted during the 


past year by Dr. Forchhammer, the Government 
archeologist. His efforts are stated to have been 
particularly directed to the investigation of the most 
noteworthy specimens of native architecture, to the 
examination of ancient inscriptions, and to the deter- 
mining of sites of places mentioned in ancient writings. 
The identification of names of places with places 
mentioned in Hindu, Chinese, and Arabic records 
has, we are told, been of great value in fixing the date 
of some of the. most ancient ruins in the province. 
Indications of this nature are considered fully to 
establish the fact that the age of architectural remains 
in British Burmah comprises a period of over 2,000 

ears. Numerous stone inscriptions containing records 
in Pali, Talaing-Burmese, and Sanskrit have been 
recovered, transliterated, and translated by Dr. Forch- 
hammer. 


An interesting discovery has been made in the old 
church, Macclesfield. In the 45th year of the reign 
of Henry III. his son Edward granted the first charter 
to the town of Macclesfield in the year 1261, which 
was afterwards confirmed by Edward III., which after 
enacting that it should be a free borough, proceeds to 
say that they may have a merchants’ gi It must 
be borne in mind that at this time no church existed 
here, the old Saxon edifice formerly attached to the 
Court of the Earls of Chester, in Park-lane, being 
destroyed. The charter above referred to being 
granted, the members of the Gild proceeded to erect 
their Gild Hall. In Mr. Finney’s work on The 
Antiquities of Macclesfield, published in 1871, an 
opinion was expressed that the site of this Hall would 
very probably be in the open space in the centre of 
the Market-square. A few years ago, when the surface 
or ground was lowered to make improvements in the 
Market-place, the bases or mouldings of both the 
north—the principal entrance—and also that of the 
western doorway were discovered 7” situ, which sub- 
stantiated the site of the ancient Gild Hall at once. 
The Gild Oratory attached to the hall would occupy 
the eastern end of the building, which, according to 
the remains discovered, would, be a splendid erection. 
This oratory served for the use and devotions of the 
Gild until the erection of St. Michael’s Church, which 
was founded by King Edward I. and his Queen 
Eleanor in the year 1278. After this time the mem- 
bers of the Gild, instead of attending the feasts of the 
Church at the Church of St. Peter in Prestbury, as 
formerly, would, after the erection of a church in their 
own town of Macclesfield, naturally and undoubtedly 
have a Gild Altar in the church, the Gild being under 
the patronage of St. Michael. On closely examining 
the church, Mr. Finney has recently discovered the 
site of the gild altar, then erected, which, until the 
erection of the Savage Chapel in the year 1501-2, 
would be placed at the eastern end of the south aisle, 
in close proximity, or outside the pier of the old 
chancel arch, under a small window, the statue of St. 
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Michael being placed on a splendidly carven bracket 
springing out of the wall, yet i szfw. When the 
Savage Chapel was erected in the year ISo1-2, it 
would appear that this altar space was included in the 
plan of the chapel, and the altar re-arranged, but the 
design—for the sake of uniformity—was altered b 
the building up of the window, indications of whic 
can still be traced, and the altar still retained its 
position with a reredos at the back, or over it, in the 
place of the small eastern window, and thus it remained 
until the dissolution of Chantries, under King Henry 
the Eighth. Again we find that Sir John Percival, 
Lord Mayor of London, a native of Macclesfield, 
founded, as we read by his will, dated January 25th, 
1502, a chantry and free school attached to the church 
of St. Michael, in Macclesfield. In this will he 
specifies that a priest should on every evening of the 
great feasts of the Church sing before some i of 
our Blessed Lady, in the said church of St. Michael, 
in Macclesfield. This altar we find was placed at the 
eastern end of the wall, in the Savage Chapel, on the 
south side, between the altar of Archbishop Savage 
and close to the monument of Sir John Savage and 
his wife, Lady Elizabeth. Date, 1528. At the time 
of the dissolution of Chantries, these two altars were 
taken down, as well as the high altar of the church, 
and the altar erected by Archbishop Savage in his 
own chapel. On the death of Earl Rivers, in the year 
1694, we find his monument was erected on the old 
altar site, and the large and beautiful traceried eastern 
window, as also the two windows on the north and 
south sides, were blocked up. The site of the altar 
of the Blessed Virgin is plainly defined, as even the 
breadth of the altar slab may still be given, as also 
the extent of the reredos erected overit, and, si 

to say, the sacrarium is still to be seen in the south 
wall, or at the southern end of the altar space. The 
beautifully sculptured stone bracket on which was fixed 
the statue of the Blessed Virgin, is of very chaste 
design, and the iron staples which bore the curtain 
rods of each altar are still left in their original position 
in the wall. The splendid carved bracket on which 
stood the figure of St. Michael, contains some exquisite 
carvings, especially on the base, or foot, of which is 
some very minute sculptured work of cherubs winged, 
—" representing a work of art, in few cases 
excelled. 


Mr. C. D. Lawson, during a stay at Buxton, in 
December last, was enabled to search the deposits 
within Poole’s Cavern. About fifty yards from the 
entrance of the cavern, in the clay beneath a floor of 


stalagmite, some six inches thick, he found a bone - 


needle of very primitive ‘ype. The needle, which 
was about two inches long, had apparently been made, 
in the first instance, by splintering off a portion of the 
edge of a rib of some animal, as it appeared to have 
been given no rotundity beyond that which it would 
have originally possessed owing to its position in the 
bone, one side of it being concave, and exhibiting 
— where the cellular yer been worn away. 
In shape it tapers to a point, which is sharpened after 
the manner of a chisel, having been mmbbed down to 
an edge ; the hole is large and neatly drilled. There 
were also two flint plates found by one of the party, 
one of which had evidently been shaped by man ; the 


other may have been so treated, but appeared be to 
water-worn. It also appears that Mr. Redfern has 
found horns of reindeer and bones of other animals 
under the same circumstances. Roman bronze and 
pottery is frequently found. About a foot below. the 
surface, in one of Poole’s chambers, they found several 
large pieces of rough pottery, showing the marks of 
the stick by which they had been turn One piece 
had evidently been part of a vessel used as a species 
of cullender, being pierced in the base with seven 
large holes arranged with some degree of taste in 
hexagonal form round a central hole. They also 
turned up some beautiful smooth red ware, and bronze 
of Roman origin, and a round bronze ornament (pro- 
bably the buckle of an amulet). This pottery was 
mixed with human and other bones, among which were 
detected those of the ox, sheep, deer, pig,'and rat, 
and some few of fish, bird, and the bat. The human 
remains are those of well-proportioned beings, and the 
teeth in every instance were white, and in a very good 
state of preservation, presenting a ground polished 
surface. Most of the animals had evidently been used 
for food, as the bones were frequently found broken 
longitudinally, apparently for the purpose of obtaining 
the marrow. 


Notes and Queries for December gives some notes 
in reference to three representations in fresco, of Sts. 
Eugenia, Agnes, and Mary Magdalene, recently dis- 
covered on the north wall of Farnborough Church. 
Mr. J. G. Waller points out that the prevalence of 
foreign influence may be seen in the dedication of 
some of our English churches to saints unfamiliar to 
us. Mr. C. E. Keyser is of opinion that the date of 
the execution of the — is early in the reign of 
Edward II., and that they are probably three of a 
series which, as at the Chapel of Eton College, 
formerly adorned both the north and south walls. 


At Sanxay, situated in the domain of Bois-Si’ére, on 
a rising ground on the northern banks of the little 
river, have been discovered the remains of a temple 
with the surrounding portico or ambulatory. The 
facade measures about 250 feet English, and is ap- 
proached by three flights of steps, one in the centre, 
which is the widest, and one on each side; within the 
enclosure is the temple, having a triple colonnade in 
front. Three rows of fluted pillars with richly orna- 
mented capitals, only fragments of which remain. The 
total number of columns was 66—three rows of 22, 
and the temple is in the form of a Greek cross, with 
an octagonal ce//a, a good portion of which still remains 
entire ; at the end of this, and on each side as well as 
in front, are projections which form the cross. In the 
centre is the place where the statue of the Divinity 
was placed, which appears, from a well-cut fragment 
of inscription found on the site of the ea ge to have 
been Apollo, corresponding to the Gaulish Hesus, or 
Esus. The place of sacrifice was in front of the ced/a, 
and on one side of it was a building, or stable, where 
the victims were placed before being offered. All 
this is distinctly laid open. Immediately below the 
place of sacrifice is a fine drain, six feet in height, to 
carry off the water used in cleansing the temple and 
its surroundings, and also a large reservoir which sup- 
plied the adjacent baths as well as the temple. The 
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peculiarity of the temple is the form, unlike that of 
any other similar building hitherto found, and suggests 
the idea that the form of some early Christian churches 
has been taken from that of earlier temples, or the 
temples adapted, where convenient, to Christian uses, 
after purification, The next range of buildings are 
the baths, which have large hypocausts, or heatin 
chambers, and cover a large extent of ground, an 
seem to have had additions made to them. On the 
south side of the baths has been found a large hostel- 
Jerie in the chambers, covering about seven acres, for 
the accommodation of those frequenting the baths and 
the temple. The underground passages are quite 
perfect, but the flooring of the bath chambers has been 
taken up and burnt with lime. A large kiln has been 
found used for this purpose after the city became 
ruined, and pieces of sculptured stone found within it. 
The city is supposed to have been destroyed by fire in 
the first half of the fifth century, and the coins and 
medals that have been found reach from Hadrian to 
that date, about gooyears. The third portion of these 
interesting remains that has been uncovered is the 
Theatre on the slope of the hill that rises on the 
southern side of the river, and the seats are formed 
out of the rock in the declivity of the hill reaching to 
the summit. The stage or arena is perfect, and quite 
circular, unlike the usual form of Greek or Roman 
theatres, but the acoustic principles are carefully 
observed, as every word can os heard from any point 
of the enclosure, and there is a large room close be- 
hind the stage. The seats range only above half the 
enclosure, but the arena seems to have been adapted 
to feats of horsemanship as well as scenic performances. 
The masonry is of excellent quality, and the stones all 
worked to one size. The seats will accommodate 
7,000 or 8,000 persons, so that the city must have had 
a very large population, but it seems to have been un- 
walled, as no traces of any enclosure have been found. 
The inference is that it was a place of resort for re- 
ligious purposes or for health or pleasure. It is 
situated in a forest district, and is supposed to have 
been one of the spots used as places of assembly by 
the ancient Gauls. In fact it was in trying to ascertain 
the situation of one of these places of assembly that 
Mons. de la Croix found the o-Roman remains at 
Sanxay. 


Mr. Trowsdale is Looe ge for publication a new 
series of Lg papers, dealing with interesting 
episodes in English history, to be entitled, ‘*Old- 

ime Tales.” 


* The exterior stone of Westminster Abbey is reported 
to be crumbling away so fast as to require recasing 
throughout. This will require five times as much as 
the work at Peterborough, and it seems probable that 
the aid of Parliament will have to be invoked. 


The Corporation of Portsmouth is to be greatly 
commended for the very excellent example set to 
other towns in finding money for the printing of the 
town records. This has been brought about by the 
strenuous exertions of Mr. Alderman Murrell, a zealous 
antiquary, who has prepared the matter for the press 
as far as it has gone. Salisbury, too, has, through the 
energy of Mr. Swayne, of Wilton, been publishing 
some gleanings from its archives. The Salzsbury and 
Winchester Fournad has rendered good assistance in 





ration of 


To these we must add the co. 
ham, who have just published the first volume 
of their records. os 
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Correspondence, 


i 
ANTIQUITY OF TENNIS. 


this matter. 
Notting 


I do not know if the history of tennis (not lawn- 
tennis) has ever been written ; but it would seem that 
the leading features of the game, at any rate the 
system of ‘‘chases” and the mode of scoring, were 
established in the time of Henry V. The present of 
tennis balls sent by the Dauphin to Henry is a well- 
known incident. A ballad on the campaign of 1415, 
which has been attributed to John Lydgate, has several 
sarcastic allusions to the game. Henry having laid 
siege to Harfleur places his guns in position. 

** My gonnes schall lye up on thys grene, 
For they schall play with Harflete 
A game at the tenys as y wene.” 


The other engines are set on a hill, 
“To marke the chase whan they play well.” 


Three great guns are brought forward : “‘ London,” 
‘6 Messyngere,” and “‘ Kynge’s Dougter.” 
** London” fires the first shot, and scores fifteen. 
‘6 *X'V before’ than sayd London 
Hys ball full fayre he gan throwe.” 


‘* Messenger” then delivers a ball, and scores thirty. 


6 ‘XXX is myne’ sayd m ere 
I woll hit win sif that I may.’” 


‘*Kinge’s Dougter” then runs the score up to 
forty-five. 
‘* The Kynges dougter sayd ‘ Harke how they pla 
Helpe my maydonys at this tyde ~~ 
XLV that nys no naye.’” 


See Sir H. Nicolas’s Battle of Agincourt, 308-310, 
and the Appendix to Hearne’s Thomas of Elmham, 
362-364, from M.S, Cott., Vitelius D. XIL, a MS. 
not now extant. J. H. Ramsay. 

P.S.—Tennis players will note that the third point 
in the scoring was originally ‘“ forty-five,” which by a 
process of phoneticdecay has been now reduced to forty. 

—_—@— 
THE GREAT CASE OF THE IMPOSITIONS. 
(vi. 61-65, etc.) 


If Mr. Round can justly take exception to anything 
unduly acrimonious in my reply, he is at least rewarded 
by the superiority he must gain from his own forbear- 
ance and patience. I will now endeavour to dis 
of the remaining issues which he has revived to our 
common satisfaction. 

Ist. With regard to my opposition to Professor 
Stubbs’s explanation of the-motives of the Crown, I 
stated clearly in my reply that I had no doubt but 
that the said explanation, was the proper one, as it 
was that adopted by nineteen people out of twenty. 
It was important to my.argument that I should dis- 
pute the view in question: but when my opposition 
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was challenged apart from my argument, I at once 
gave in, and for the future shall cherish it only in 
secret. Mr. Round seems therefore to triumph over 
a twice-slain foe. 

2nd. I emphatically denied, also for the sake of my 
argument, that the Crown took one cask out of every 
ten, as asserted by Professor Stubbs ; or that it also 
took both prizage and custom from each cargo. Both 
these points I completely proved, which was all that 
I desired. Mr. Round unwillingly admits this (he 
admitted it before), and pins some deductions thereto 
which do not concern my case, though I humbly con- 
ceive them to be utterly and entirely erroneous. 

3rd. I thank Mr. Round for accepting my explana- 


"tion of the 20s. rate, though I fear we shall differ for 


ever as to the value of his ‘‘ Irish Records.” 
4th. I must confess that I was completely mystified 
about the non sequitur laid to my charge. I rightly 
said that in 1297 the Crown had by prescription its 
ancient aids, prises, etc., and therefore the customs 
on wools, etc., besides the prizage and impositions at 
the ports. Now, with regard to this, I find that Mr. 
Round has created two or three gigantic errors, which 
he would father upon me. He confuses the Magna 
Custuma on wools, which was a prescriptive toll, with 
the Parvze Custumz, or petty customs on miscellanea, 
which didn’t exist at all till 1303 as such. If in 1297 
the custom on wool, etc., did not belong to the class 
of aids, prises, etc., in what other could it possibly 
have been included? Mr. Round also confounds a 
prise with the prizage ; and he actually makes a dis- 
tinction between the 6th and 7th clauses of the Con- 
firmatio of 1297, so as to make the former governed 
by the limitations of 1275, and the latter by the Carta 
Mercatoria of 1303, thus antedating that measure by 
six years. The blunder is so huge that I am inclined 
to doubt whether Mr. Round made the statement 
seriously. 
5th. 1am sorry that Mr. Round did not heed the 
significance of my ‘‘ brief retort” upon the date of the 
‘* Episode of the Refractory Earls.” He confronts 
me with Stubbs, and cries, ** BovAec udxeoOar 'npvory 
rerpamriny ;"’—** Rash man, wouldst thou dispute 
with a learned professor?” But I claim Professor 
Stubbs’s authority on my side, and include him amongst 
the ‘‘ decent historians ” who shall judge between us ; 
Mr. Round’s- dates being for the Episode Feb. 24, 
vel seg., and for the Maltolte, April 23rd, 1297. 
Maltolte during § ‘‘ Quadragesimali tempore pre- 
Lent. cepit rex... . ministri regis.... 
Feb,27—Ap.13. nomine malz tolte quadraginta 
solidos extorserunt.”"—W. de Hem- 
inburgh, ii. 119. 


‘** And the relaxation of the new 
custom imposed on wool in the 
preceding Lent.”—Stubbs’s Select 
Charters, p. 491. 





Maltolte pro-  Illo tempore voce preconaria 
claimed Mar. 26. roclamatum fuit per Angliam.... 
Maltolte collect- Que quidem... . in die Sancti 


ed Apr. 23. Georgii. . . . comgregate, pro 
forisfacture regis in Flandriam sunt 
transvecte.—Matt. Westm,' p. 430. 


The ‘*Episode ‘‘Nad guers ke* grant partie de 


of the genz de armes de Engletere.... 
Refractory  vindreynt 4 Lundres; leroy... . 
Earls.” maunda a vescuntes f com a conest- 
July 7-8 to ables et a mareschaus de Engletere 
Oct, 10. qe il venissent a ly a certain jour... 


le dites cuntes enveerent au roy.... 
une billie escrite en ceste furme 
- +. Pour ceo... . Pur quey 
il wus prient que wus voylez com- 
aunder a autre.”—Bart. de Cotton, 


Pp. 330-1. 


‘On July the 7th the crisis came ; 
the military force met: the earl 
marshal and constable refused to 

rform their official duties, and 

ing yo ang thereupon by two 
other officers, left the Court.”— 
Select Charters, p. 490. 
The Maltolte a ** Preeterea tota communitas sentit 
cause of their se gravatam de vectigali lanarum, 
discontent. videlicet, de quolibet sacco, quad- 
raginta solidos,” etc.—Gravamen 
of the Earls, ete. 
**Followed by  ‘Missis ergo litteris suis” [the 
the Confirma- regent] ‘‘ rogavit eos”’ [the refrac- 
tion of the tory earls] “‘ut ad parliamentum 
Charters.” -+..Venirent. .. . Quo concesso 
Oct. Io. ingressi sunt, ubi tandem post con- 
cilia multa. . . . non fuit alia 
forma ad quam consentire voluerunt 
nisi quod ipse dominus rex Magnam 
Cartam, &c. . .. . concederet et 
confirmaret.”—W. de Heminburgh, 
ii, 147. 


Note.—In any case I coupled the 
Maltoltes of 1294 and 1297, and 
as only in part producing the 
** Episode.” 

The fact is, I fear, Mr. Round has mistaken the 
“undignified altercation” in the Salisbury Parlia- 
ment for the ‘‘ Episode,” etc. My ‘‘ Episode,” as 
might have been plain to every one, was only a con- 
venient phrase for the development of history between 
July 7 and October to. is was clear from the 
words, ‘‘ followed by the confirmation,” etc., which 
succeeded. Now Mr. Round’s “ Episode” wasn’t 
followed by the ‘‘ confirmation ” at all, but some half- 
dozen fresh episodes intervened. 

I think that I have now finally explained the diffi- 
culties suggested by Mr. Round, and it only remains 
to thank him, for the last time, for the courteous at- 
tention which he has bestowed upon my essay. I am 
far from wishing to be always in the right, and if Mr. 
Round had applied his great historical insight for the 

urpose of demolishing my arguments, he would have 

d an easy task; but as he rightly chose only to 
discuss matters of fact, I have had no choice but to 
vindicate my accuracy.{ 


45, Colville Gardens, W. 
* Quant. t Au ditz contes, 


HusBert HALL. 
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PRESERVATION OF BRASSES. 


May I call your attention to the preservation of the 
brasses in the churches of Echingham and Brightling, 
Sussex. In the former church two very fine and 
celebrated brasses lie on the chancel floor quite un- 
protected. One, the figure of the founder of the 
church, has already lost its head,—a loss which is not 
mentioned in the history of Sussex published in late 
years, or in Haines’ list of brasses. The other, con- 
taining three fine figures, under a canopy, is already 
considerably injured, and several pieces will soon 
drop off. 

In the nave, exposed to the feet of all, lies another 
smaller brass. 

In Brightling Church there is one small brass and 
some interesting inscriptions, unprotected in the same 
way. 

LEONARD E. HILL. 

Haileybury College, Hertford. 


——_—~+>—_—— 


THE ENGLISH MONUMENT IN STA. 
CECILIA. 


(vii. 39, 86.) 


I am glad to see enquiry raised concerning this 
remarkable monument, which greatly arrested my 
attention when I was first in Rome, twenty years ago. 
But I do not think the letter in your last impression 
settles everything. 

The inscription is as follows:— 

D, O. M. 

ADAM * ANGLO °F TT > so] CACILIA > 
PRESBYTERO +}s CARDINALI >|: EpjSCOPATUS > 
LEONDINENSIS »} PERPETUO >} ADMINIS- 

TRATORI | NTEGRITATE -[ DOCTRINA ->+ ET 

JELIGIONE >} PRASTANTI 
OBIT *} DIE+} XV > AUC*USTI +} MCCCXCVIII > 

I know Cardinal Adam is always traditionally called 
Easton, but this name is not inthe inscription. The first 
two lines are easy enough (Cardinal Priest of the Title 
of S. Cecilia), but is ‘‘ Bishop ” the correct equivalent 
ofthe next? It would also be interesting to know who 
he left behind him sufficiently attached to erect this 
most beautiful monument—one of the choicest mediz- 
valremnants in Rome. The figure is well proportioned, 
and expresses perfect repose. The hands are crossed 
(downwards, not, in more usual fashion, upwards on the 
breast. Ilas this a special symbolism?) The face is 
turned with easy art towards the spectator, and placidity 
and benevolence beam from it. The mitre is the tall 
Roman mitre, perfectly plain. 'Thedrapery is admir- 
able, as is the embroidered cushion which receives the 
head and shoulders. The shroud falls over the edge 
of the monument in most graceful and artistic folds, 
and beneath it appear three shields, the centre one 
having the leopards of England and the fleur de lys 
of France quartered, surmounted by a base of balls 
and leaves, like a marquis’s coronet, and round it oak- 
leaf foliage. The other two shields are copies of each 
other. Each is occupied by a Latin cross, with a dis- 
played eagle at the fess point or intersection, but no 
tinctures marked, and surmounted by a hat, the knotted 
cords of which, ending in ¢hvee tassels, would now be 


* This is actually a distinct C. 


taken for a doctor’s, as a cardinal’s now must have five. 
At the corners are elegant colonettes, with fluted 
spiral ornament, from which, if I remember right, the 
mosaic. ornament has been picked out. 

By what right did this almost unknown prelate bear 
the English royal arms on his tomb? Or are they 
merely appended here to show he was of the kingdom 
of England, in the same way as the shield of the 
reigning pope hangs opposite that of the particular 
cardinal in each “ Titular” church? And why the 
marquis’s coronet ? 

R. H. Busk, 


a eee 


BRASS AT WEST TANFIELD, YORKS. 


In the chancel of the church of West Tanfield, afew 
miles from Ripon in Yorkshire, is the s but well 
executed brass effigy of a priest in cope, etc., below 
which is the following inscription :— 


“Dum vixit Rector de Tanfeld Noi¢ Thomas 
Sutton. En Jacet hic graduatus -— Ille magist’ 
Arbibz. ac eciam Canonicus hic qz Westchester, 
Sic Norton victor ffundite vota p’cor.” 


Can any of your readers give an explanation of the 
words ‘* Sic Norton victor,’ which appear to have 
 aaese'g most persons who are acquainted with this 

rass? The name of the ecclesiastic commemorated is 
Sutton; therefore one is led to suspect some allusion 
or contrast in orto, though what this may be is far 
from obvious. In the immediate neighbourhood is 
Norton Conyers, formerly the seat of a family of that 
name (Norton), of whom Richard Norton, chief- 
justice of the King’s Bench, dec..1420, and other 
members, are commemorated by brasses in the neigh- 
bouring church of Wath. 

The date of the Tanfield brass, the subject of this 
communication, is about 1480, and I presume that 
Master Thomas Sutton must have been a Canon of 
the now extinct collegiate foundation in the Church of 
S. Fohn Baptist at Chester, as the present cathedral 
establishment of that city can only date its origin from 
Henry VIII.’s foundation in the dissolved monastery 
of Saint Werburgh, anno 1541. 

I may mention that the brass of “ a man in armour, 
c. 1480,” mentioned by Mr. Haines in his list as 
existing at West Tanfield, is not now to be found 
there. The rector states that there is no record or 
recollection as to such a memorial ever having existed 
there, and it seems possible that a brass answering to 
this description, and existing somewhere else, by some 
error or confusion on the part of an informant, may 
have been, in this case, incorrectly located, even by so 
careful and accurate an authority as Mr. Haines 
unquestionably was. On this point I should also be 
glad of information. 

The north aisle and chantry of the church at West 
Tanfield are rich in fine tombs and effigies of the 
Marmion family, which must be well known to many 
of your readers, but I do not wish to trespass further 
on your space on the present occasion. 

C. G.R. BircH. 

Brancaster Rectory, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 
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LOCAL NAMES. 


In the Promptorium Parvulorum “ay ” is defined to 
be ‘‘londe not telyd.” On this Mr. Albert Way 
notes : ‘* Lay land, according to Bailey, is fallow or 
unploughed land, and there are many places which 
have thence derived the name. Anglo-Saxon ley, 
terra inculta, novale, Forby observes that in central 
Suffolk a coarse pasture is called a lay.” Mr. Isaac 
Taylor, Words and Places, p. 185, defines Zy, Anglo- 
Saxon ‘ah, to be an open place in a wood. Mr. 
Flavell Edmunds, Zraces of History in the Names of 
Places, p. 239, derives lay, le, lea, lee, lees, leigh, leg, 
dy, from /ege, meadow-land. Of the villages named by 
Mr. Wright, Gazeley, Westley, Brockley, and Great 
and Little Bradley, are in Suffolk; in which county 
ley as a suffix is very common: Ashley, Westley, 
Waterless, Brinkley, Cheveley, and Silverley are in 
Cambridgeshire, in which this suffix is not common. 

Mr. Isaac Taylor, p. 321, and Mr. Flavell Edmunds, 
p- 166, support Mr. Wright in his conjecture that 
Ashley is aesc-le, the ash pasture, or meadow. Those 
who know this village and its situation will see at a 
glance that it cannot, as Ash-bourne, be derived from 
the Celtic root esk, or uésge, water. There are eight 
other instances of this name in England. 

Westley- Waterless is five miles S.S.W. of New- 
market. The name may be derived from the point of 
the compass, and indicates the site of the meadow to 
be on the western side of the possessions of the tribe ; 
or from waest, waste land ; z.e., the meadow in the 
waste land. See Flavell Edmunds, 310, 311. 

Brinkley is situated on the north-east slope of the 
high lands in the south-western corner of Cambridge- 
shire; and is the ley on the slope or edge. See 
Flavell Edmunds, 179.. Professor Skeat gives sloge 
as the primary meaning of brink, which he traces to 
the Danish 477%, and the Icelandic drekha = brenka. 

Cheveley, spelt in the Lzber Eliensis as Chefle, ina 
Charter of King Canute, A.D. 1022, Chefle and Ceaflea, 
and in Domesday Chavelai, ‘*stands on one of the 
hills surrounding Newmarket, and the church is on 
nearly the highest spot for some miles” (Proceedings of 
the Suffolk Archeological Institute, vol. i. p. 238). 
The site points to its derivation from the British ce/n, 
a back or ridge ; which is found also in Chevington 
in Suffolk, Chevin, a ridge in Wharfdale, and in 
Chevening, on the great ridge of South Kent. Isaac 
Taylor, p. 146. Flavell Edmunds, p. 188. 

Silverley is probably Sélvar’s ley : as Silver How in 
Cumberland is probably the burial-place of a hero, 
Sdlvar. Isaac Taylor, p. 116. The derivation from St. 
Silas or St. Sylvanus is not probable, because neither of 
these saints was at any time venerated in England, 
Their names are not in the calendar of either the 
York, the Hereford, or the Sarum Missal, or of the 
Sarum Znchtridion. 

Mr. Wright has omitted to mention other places in 
Cambridgeshire, where léy is a suffix: Streetley end, 
from strate, a street ; Madingley, the Maiden’s ley, 
from the B. Virgin Mary; Childerley, from cz/d, a 
child, a term applied to a young chief; Hatley, from 
haeth, a heath; Graveley, from graff, a ditch or 
moat; and Eltisley, for the derivation of which I 
have for many years sought in vain. 

Names with the suffix ley are common in all parts 


of Suffolk excepting the north-west. Westley, to the 
west of oy St. Edmunds, may take its name from 
the point of the compass, or from its site on the 
waste. Mr. Gage, Zhingoe Hundred, p. 84, considers 
it to be the west field of St. Edmundsbury. 

Brockley, written variously in Domesday Book, 
Brocleg, Brochol, and Brocle, is prmeiy considered to 
be the badger’s meadow, as Mr. Wright conjectures. 
See Isaac Taylor, p. 320. Flavell Edmunds, pp. 32, 180. 

Bradley is the broad ley, as Bradfield is the Broad 
na ig Isaac Taylor, p. 317. Flavell Edmunds, . 

. 178. 
' Gazeley has for more than a quarter of a century 
been a crux to me. I have not been able to make a 
conjecture which seems even probable. In Domes- 
day Book it is styled Deselingam, the ham of the 
tribe of Desel; a name which sirvives in the 
Manor of Disninge or Desening Hall, in the House 
Disning Hall, and in another house attached to a 
farm within the manor Disnidge Lodge. I find the 
earliest spellings of the name to be Getsley, Gesele, 
Gaisley, and Gaysley, A.D. 1260 ; which may possibly 
be che geese lay. From that date it is variously spelt, 
Gaisele, Geselea, Geselegh, Guysley, Gaiesly, and 
Gassely. About 200 yards to the south-east of the 
church is land still called Zhe Zey. On the borders 
of the neighbouring parishes of Lidgate and Wickham- 
brook are lands called Gaze/eys ; and in the parish of 
Ashley, in Cambridgeshire, is land called hams. 
The late Archdeacon Hardwick hazarded the con- 
jecture that Gesele is a corruption of Desel-le. The 
late Dr. Donaldson inclined to the idea that it was 
Guy’s-le. Another conjecture is Gaeda’s lea. Spel- 
mann, under Gajum, al. Gagium, Glossary, p. 2535 
gives as a form of the word, gaas, which is property 
made a security by a surety ; and, under Gisz/, p. 263, 
notes, that the Germans call Gisé/es, sureties : hence 
Gazeley may be the Surety’s rey But none of these 
conjectures are satisfactory. e Manor of Deseni 
was held by Wiscar in the time of the Confessor, an 
was given by the Conqueror to Richard the son of 
Count Gislebert ; from whom it passed to the House 
of Stafford, descending lineally to Edward, Duke of 
Buckingham, on whose attainder in 1522 it became 
forfeited to the Crown. 

I would recommend Mr. Wright to purchase$Mr. 
Isaac Taylor’s and Mr, Flavell Edmunds’ works : 
and also Charnork’s Local Etymology, and Fergus- 
son’s Teutonic Name System: they will help him, even 
if he is compelled to dissent from some of their 
conclusions, WILitIAM COOKE, F.S.A., 

Formerly Vicar of Gazeley 


—_@——. 
ENGLISH FEUDAL TENURE. 


The Diarium Petri Suauenii in Belgiam, Anghiam, 
Scotiam legati, dated Feb.—Julio 1535 (printed in 
* carey fra det Kongelige Geheimearchiv, 
indeholdende Bidrag til Dansk Historie af utrykte 
Kilder,” vol. iii., 4to, Kjébenhavn 1865), contains 
many curious things. Among them is the following, 
P. 243 :-— 

“Dixit idem [dominus Camwel] in Anglia esse 
nobilem familiam Constable, que pheudum suum a 








pe 
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Danorum rege susceperit quondam. Nunc adeo in 
more esse, ut natu maximus in familia singulis annis 
ad festum natalis dominj uersus septentrionem ad 
mare tendat ; ter exclamet: si quis sit nomine regis 
Danorum, qui uelit censum accipere, se paratum dare ; 
ad postremum nummum telo infixum, quanta possit 
uehementia, arcu in mare circulari. Dixit Camwel, 
se fuisse in Anglia ad diem natalitium Christi in cedi- 
bus Marmaduci Constable, hee sic fieri uidisse. 
Marmaducum ipsum dixisse, literas pheudatarias suas 
hanc ceremoniam expostulasse, si negligeret pheudo 
priuari posse ; literas etiam ostendisse, quze id preeci- 
piant. Mihi ante quadriennium idem illud narrauit 
doctor Marmaducus Constable, sed in eo uariauit, pro 
nummo rosam in mare projici dixit, pro festo natalis 
domini diem Joannis baptistee assignauit.” 

But both statements in fact agree. The festival 
day might alter, and the piece of money thus shot 
into the sea would in time become v0sa = a rose noble. 

Cheapinghaven, Denmark. GEORGE STEPHENS. 

? — 

MOTHER LOUSE, OF LOUSE HALL. 

(vi. 276, vii. 39.) 

This good woman, like many other alewives, is 
reported to have been as fond of a drop of her own 
ale as any of her customers. The house she kept, 
near Oxford, was called Louse Hall, and was the 
constant visiting-place of the students of the Uni- 
versity, who very much approved of her beverage. 
It is imagined her armorial bearings were the result 
of her name, and drawn by some of the humorous 
scholars of the University who frequented her house. 

Louse Hall has been many years quite forgotten as 
an antiquity, but in her time it contained the best 
sprigs of divinity to be found in that celebrated 
seminary. Before her death she was deprived of her 
license by the Chancellor of the University, but is 
said to have been in good circumstances, 

To the first print of this singular hostess, copied by 
David Loggan, are added the following verses :-— 

You laugh now, Goodman two shoes, but at what— 
My grove, my mansion house, or my dun Hat? 

Is it for that my loving Chin and Snout 

Are met, use my teeth are fallen out: 

Is it at me, or at my RUFF you titter ; 

Your Grandmother, you Rogue, ne’er wore a fitter. 
Is it at Forehead’s Wrinkle. or Cheek’s furrow, 

Or at my Mouth, so like a Coney-Burrough. 

Or at those orient eyes that ne’er shed Tear, 

But when the Exciseman comes, that’s twice a year? 
KISS Me, and tell me true, and when they. fail, 
Thon shalt have larger Pots, and stronger Ale. 

From the above verses this woman is supposed to 
have been the last that wore a ruff in‘ England. 

The print from which this is taken is very much 
like the original painting, which is yet extant, and 
in the possession of Mr. , Aas Denley, Bookseller, of 
Bloomsbury. 

The above account is copied from Zhe Lives and 
Portraits of Remarkable Characters, drawn from the 
most authentic sources, 2 vols, 8vo, London, 1819, 
and is found in vol. i., p.21. The octavo plate, as 
stated above, is a copy from that by n, described 
by Mr. Ormerod (vol. vii., p. 39). In the plate, 
however, which accompanies the foregoing description 
is a coat of arms bearing on the field three lice 
proper ; crest, an ale-tankard, At the bottom right- 


hand corner of the plate is a rough view of Louse 

Hall. There is no name of engraver, and beneath 

the engraving is ‘‘ Mother Louse of Louse Hall.” 
WILLIAM BLADES. 





There is a full account of ‘‘ Mother. Louse” in 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. vii. 275, contributed by : 
‘*Cuthbert Bede,’’ who possesses a copy of Loggan’s 
print, but as it seems without the words ‘‘ Louse 
Hall” engraved over the cottage. The words appear 
in my copy as well as in Mr. Wright’s and Mr. 
Ormerod’s. F. MADAN. 

—_-—— 


“BURGH” AND “ BURGAGES.” 


Is the old application of the terms ‘‘ burgh” and 
“‘ burgages” in the case of non-corporate towns 2 
common one? In ancient deeds and charters Skipton, 
Yorkshire, is almost invariably spoken of as a 
“burgh.” In Court Leet records of last century it 
is so called. Yet the town never had a municipal 
government, and never returned a member to Parlia- 
ment. A deed of the year 1598 speaks of the ‘‘ castle, 
honnor, mannor, durrowe, and towne of Skipton” ; 
and a valuation of 1609 records the ‘‘ two burgages at 
will” were worth ros. annually. There was at this 
time a Burgh Court, the profits of which, amounting 
in 1312 to 40s. yearly, realized 30s. The Court Leet 
records of the town invariably refer to Skipton as 
‘the burgh of Skipton.” Can it be supposed from 
these facts that the town ever had municipal dignity ; 
and are similar instances common? W. H. D. 


—_>— 
THE HIDE OF LAND IN INDIA. 

While reading Dr. Jolly’s translation of the Insti- 
tutes of Vishnu (Sacred Books of the East, vol. vii.) I 
have found the following mention of land measurements, 
which may be interesting to students of the Anglo- 
Saxomvillage community, 

I. In the text itself, which is placed between the 
fourth and eleventh centuries of our era: ‘* That land, 
whether little or much, on the produce of which one 
man can subsist for a year, is called the quantity of a 
bull’s hide” (Ch, v., § 183, p. 40). 

II. In the annotations of Nandapandita, who is 
placed in the seventeenth century A.D., a ‘‘bull’s 
hide” is defined as “‘ a measure of surface 300 Hastas 
(cubits) long, by ten Hastas broad” (Note to ch, xc., 
§ 4, Pp. 272). ; F 

It would seem from this that the bull’s hide was 
first an allotment of variable extent depending on the 
fertility of the spot, and only later became a rigid 
unvarying quantity. JOHN FENTON. 

8, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


—_~——- 


ST. PETROCK’S, EXETER. 

We have received from Mr. R. Dymond a copy of 
correspondence he has had with Mr.- Hemson the 
subject of the letter in our last issue. Mr. a 
from motives which we highly respect, declines to 

ublicly reply to Mr. Hems’ charge, which, we are 
oer to say, in fairness to Mr. Dymond, does not 
appear to possess any foundation in fact. Mr. Hems we 
are sure would be the first to acknowledge this. [Ep.] 
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For SALE. 

Autograph Letters of Darwin, Carlyle, Pitt, 
Dickens, the Queen, Prince of Wales, etc., for sale, 
cheap. Signatures 2s. per dozen. List sent.— 
F, Saaer, 15, Brooklyn-road, Shepherd’s Bush, 
London. 

A number of Book Plates for sale at 2s. 6d. per 
dozen ; a selection sent on approval by W. E. Morden, 
5, Longley Terrace, Lower Tooting, S.W. 

A Topographical Survey of the Great Road from 
London to Bath and Bristol, with historical and de- 
scriptive Plates and Map. By Archibald Robertson. 
Published 1792.—Apply by letter to M. Pope, Thur- 
low Hill, West Dulwich. 

John Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities, Illustrated 
with splendid Plates, 6 vols. half-bound, 1836, £6 Ios. 
—Mr. Turrell, 280, High Street, Lincoln. 

Sadler’s “‘ Hermits,” 29 plates, bound. Published 
1594 A.D., price 2 guineas.—G., 7, Binfield Road, 
Clapham, S. W. 

Oak Carved Saxon Monument Chest, 25s. Carved 
Elm Chest, ros. 6¢. Carved Oak Stool, 6s. Oak 
China Cupboard, 9s. 6¢. Jacobean Oak Curious Com- 
mode, 145. 6d. Mirror, 10s. 6¢.—Mr. Shaw, Writtle, 
Ckelmsford. 

Rings, several Antique and Posey. Cheap. For 
particulars apply—220, Care of Manager. 

Fine Collection of Turner’s “ Liber Studiorum,”’ 
made by a deceased eminent painter, and Portfolio 
fine and rare, Turner Mezzotints, etc., also Drawings 
by Turner, R.A., Cox, etc., approval; very moderate 
prices. —No. 222, Care of Manager. 

Stothard’s ‘‘ Monumental Effigies,” original edition. 
Claude’s “ Liber Veritatis.” Ruskin’s ‘Seven Lamps ” 
and ‘‘ Modern Painters.” Hammerton’s ‘ Etchers” 
and “Graphic Arts.” Kay's Portraits. Drummond’s 
“Old Edinburgh.” Tuer’s“ Bartalozziand his Works.” 
Turner’s ‘‘ England and Wales,” ‘‘Southern Coast,” 
‘* Harbours of England,” “ River Scenery,” ‘‘ Rivers 
of France,” “ Bible Views,’’ etc.—N., 81, High Street, 
ae N. B. 

For Sale or Exchange, Greek and Roman Coins. 
No cards.—J. Jennings, 21, St. James’s Street, 
Piccadilly. 

“London Labour and London Poor,” in original 
cloth, good condition. 5 volumes. Price 37s. 6d. 
‘* Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” by T. 
Hall Caine ; large paper edition. Price 21s. ‘*On 
a Raft and Through the Desert,” by Tristram J. Ellis ; 


“The Narrative of an Artist’s Journey through North- 
ern Syria,” etc., lange paper ition ; only twenty-five 
copies printed, num and signed « by the author ; 
the proofs of Etchings taken before the copper-plates 
were steel faced ; printed on Whatman’s thick white 
handmade paper, 4to, bound in vellum, 2 vols., thirty- 
eight Etchings, with Map. Copy No. 2, published at 
6 6s. What offers? ‘Luxurious Bathing,” by 
Andrew W. Tuer, eight Etchings by Tristram Ellis, 
Remarque, proofs signed, six only printed on hand- 
made paper, and bound in vellum and parchment, 
quite new. Cost 3 guineas: offered at ft IIs. 6d. 
**The Religious World Displayed, or a View of the 
Four Grand Systems of Religion, namely, Christianity, 
er eeng Paganism, and Mohammedism,” by Rev. 
obert Adam. 2 vols., paper boards, 1823. Price 
7s. 6d. ‘Paul and Virginia,” with eight Etchings, 
in duplicate, fifty copies only printed, bound in parch- 
ment. Price 25s. Shakspeare, 1791, 8 vols., copper 
late illustrations ; clean and perfect, bound in calf. 
rice 20s. “Our Mutual F: tiend,” by Charles Dickens; 
original edition in parts, clean and perfect as published. 
Price 20s. “Haunted Man ;” original. 15s.—190, 
Care of Manager. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Armorial Book Plates purchased or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath, 

The Book Plates generally found inside the covers 
of old books, Will purchase or exchange.—J. M., 
1, Henrietta Street, Bath. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens.—Also 
Teepe Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, 4, Harcourt Buildings, 
Temple. 

“Notes and Queries,” 3rd series, with Index. 
Froude’s ‘‘ History of England,” vols. 1-6 (library 
edition). ‘* Herald and Genealogist ” (Nichol’s), vols. 
3 and 4.—J. S. Udal, 4, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, 
E. C 


Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, 17th Century Tokens, 
etc., or will give other counties (including Oxford, 
Kent, London, etc.) in exchange.—221, Care of 
Manager. 

Antiquarian Repository, 4to, vol. iv., 1808.—2009, 
Care of Manager. 

ogee Topographical Cabinet, 10 vols.—210, 
Care of Manager. 

Antiquarian Itinerary.—211, Care of Manager. 

Gough’s Anecdotes of British Topography.—212, 
Care of Manager. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, 1835 to 1857, in Numbers 
or Vols.—214, Care of Manager. 

Bibliotheca Typographica Britannica. —216, Care of 
Manager. 

Wanted, Autograph Letters ; ‘‘ Magazine of Art,” 
vols. 4 and 5.—190, Care of Manager. 

A Collector desires offer of any old Prints after 
Turner, R.A., particularly those printed reddish-brown, 
also old yo 2 ggalliamaacamataas Greenknowe, 
Haddington,” Scotland. 

‘*Bishop Stortford XVII. century Tradesman’s 
Tokens.” Also old Sermons, Tracts, Pamphlets, 
Scraps or Cuttings relating in any way to Bishop 
Stortford.—J. L. Glasscock, Jun., Bishop Stortford, 
Herts, 





